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it THE. 


NATIONAL 


OOKWOOD POTLERY, 


R 
J, M. Marston Wall Paper Go,, NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 207 EASTERN AVENUE, CINCINNATI, 0 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


RinPirce Wines; 


00 AND D&e- 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS! 


SALESROOMS AND PARLORS, 
Glenn Building, Fifth and Race Streets, 
GINCINNAMI, 0. 
# M MARSTON, - - President 





ALLISON¢& SMITH, 


*#ELECTROTYPERS* 





ALL SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES 


OONSISTENT WITH 


.#GOOD WORK.&. 
FRANKLIN TYPE FOUNDRY. 


168 VINE STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


£. D. Gratton, 
Ariat in Asie and pater fist 

Studio, No. 70 W. Fourth Street, 
Wiswell Building, CINEINNAMY, 0. 


Joun Tanner & Co. 
“<PRINTERS.* 
FINE+PROGRAMMEt WORK 
+} FOR 
>t CONCERTS *< 


AND ALL 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Special Attention given to Artistic Type Set- 
ting in Musie Work. 


S. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati. 














SESSION OF i882. 
| Kittanning, 
July 14. Four working Weeks. 

GEO. F. RO 


DR. OT, 
EMIL LIEBLING, FREDERIC W. ROOT. 
And a large corps of assistant teachers and soloists. | 


OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE. 
on B preparation of those who desire to teach | 


| = “The improvement of teachers already in the | 


| ure 7m advancement of Singers, Players, and § 
| dents in Musical Composition, whether teachers | 
or not 


ae The cultivation of musical taste and apprecia- | 
tion by fine performances of Instrumental and | 
| Vocal music, and the careful study of Standard | 
| Musical Works. 
This institute was projected by ~~ Beeson pe pie. 
cipal, and started in New York City in 
ae consisted of Lowell Mason, Thos. ieoodieens 
adbury, and Geo. F. Dr. Root has | 
been he ‘prime mover in every session since the | 
oy one, and is the only one now living of the great 
Quartet. 


TERMS. 


Tickets of membership, for the entire course, as 
above, $10.00. For a less time, $3 00 a week. 


titled to the foregoing Institute Course consisting | 
of more than One Hundred Lessons, Exercises, Re- 
citals, and Concerts, also to use of Books. 

For business people who can only attend the even- 


| ing a. practice, a special arrangement will be 


m 
| For full particulars, see CrRcULAR, sent free on 


application to 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
ROOT & SONS MUSIC CO., Chicago. 
GEO. R. BROWN, Kittanning, Pa. 





Wedding & Visiting Cards 


— AND— 


FINE STATIONERY, 
Crests, Seals & Monograms Engraved. 


R.+L.4CURRY+&#BRO. 


184 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATL 
Agents Mme. Demorest’s New Patterns. 








Fstublished 1942. 
JOHN HOLLAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GOLD PENS, 


Pearl, Ivory and Wood Penholders; Gold, Sil- 
= ver and Rubber Pencil Cases. - 





19 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI. 
@@ PRICE LISTS MAILED FREE, Sa 


Pa., from June 19, through | 


The holders of membership tickets will be en- | 








MARIA LONGWORTH NICHOLS, 
Proprietor. 
JOSEPH BAILEY, 
Manager. 





PLAIN om PRINTED. 
TRADE MARK 


Also, Vases and other Wares Artistically Decorated by Hand. 


¢7 Special ettention p paid to throwing artistic forms 
-'S. HOLMES & MORTON, 
fine Paper }angings, 


Borders, Bringes 


~~ AND —+> 


| Geiling Decorations, 


14-4 West Hourth Street, . 
CINECINNAM, 0. 


- ROBERT CLARKE & C0. 


Publishers, Wholesale and Retail 


Booksellers, Stationers # Importers, 
65 W. FOURTH ST “CINCINN TI. 


IMPORTANT 


England Sie lao & 
gate is sent free. Appi 
. Boston, Mass. 





te Sete of 


The’? 44 Calen- 
dar of the New 
aed Colle 
TOURJEE. 





e of 
usic 





JAS. MURDOCK, oR. 
Ge, | ERGREVER, | 


isINKER. © 
MUSIC ENGRAVERS’ TOOLS. 
SEAL PRESSES AND RUBBER STAMPS. 
PRICE OF MEDALS IN 


Pure Siteer, - - - 50 
Coin Gold, - - - $1.50 
Engraving Monogram, - 25 


Discount to Sunday Schools. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of ,Violin (from the Ro —_ High School ot 
Music, Bertin). No. 349 We Ninth Street, Cincinnati. 





Teacher of | arp, Piano, Guitar, and Vocalization,. 
Best references given. Address 326 George Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 49 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private Par- 
ties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER 
444 Broadway, or care of John Church & Co. 9 
Cincinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address ee Street, Cin- 
cinnati 




















PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools, Instruct- 
or of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address Chase Av- 
enue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 1103 Scott Street, Covington, 
Ky., or care John Charch & Co. 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will en ¢ for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Church or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 


ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
23 Webster Street. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


MISS S. E. NEWMAN, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, 166 West Seventh Street. 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, W ed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co, will 
receive prompt attention. 


MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), 
fone Street, Camp Washington, Teacher o "Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Choir. 
gagements. 




















Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
Leave orders with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES BAETENS. 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at Sight. 
Address 452 Elm St. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO, HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. 
Wablnnt Street. 


NO. A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition, and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Insirumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


KLEIMEY ER 
No. 148 Laurel eee Teacher of Music. Orders left 
with John Church & Co, 


MISS I LAURA B. JORDAN, © 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Church & Co. 


PROF. JULIUS STURM 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Fiute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing, and Thorough-bass. Residence Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 








No. 345 











Address 545 











‘ 


HENRY EICH, 
Address 324 W ‘alnut Sreet, or John 


Teacher of Music. 
Church & Co. 





MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky., Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Orders left with Johr 
; Church & Co. 


KF, WERNER (Steinbrechér), 
No. 7 West Ninth Street, Teacher of Music. 
_left with John Church & Co. 
CHARLES WAKKEN, 
~ Professor of Music, continues to teach Flute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Ord left with ‘7 
Church & Co, will be promptly attended to. 
MADAME CAROLINE RIVE, 
No. 431 West Sixth Street, Teacher of Vocal ‘and Instru- 
mental Musie. 
~~ LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
‘ Teacher of Music, Violoncella, Contra! Basso,.Fagotto, 
, Contra Fagotte, and Flute. Corner Walnut and Mer- 
(cer Streets. 


Orders 











HENRY WM, sc JLNICKE, 
Teather of Violin. No. $89 ‘Sycamore Street. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GLENDALE FEMALE COLLEGE 
Twenty-fifth collegiate year. Madame C. Rive ard 
others in musical department. Address Rev. L. D. 
Potter, D.D., President. 





CINCINNATI 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public, 
as well as by the highest musical authorities, been 
ae as one of the first Musical Institu- 
tions. 


Students can enter daily during the Summer term 
as well as during the school year. 

Young ladies from a distance can board in the in- 
stitution and pursue their studies under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Directress. Certificates 
are granted to students competent to teach. 


Letters should. be addressed to MISS CLARA 
BAUR, Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, 71 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


WARREN, OHIO. 


An Institution Devoted Exelusively to the 
Study of Music, embracing systematic courses 
of study in Voice, Theory, and all Instruments in use 
in the Chureh, Parlor, Orchestra and Brass 
Band, established 1869. Fall Term begins Septem- 
ber4, Send for an Elegant Catalogue to 


JUNIUS DANA, Sec’y. 


HAWKEYE > 
STATE NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


Will be held at LINEVILLE, IOWA, commencing 
July 31, for a four weeks term, with full corps of 
teachers. Send to CHAS, BALSTER, LINEVILLE, 


Iowa, for circulars. 
J. B. FERGUSON. 











THE BOSTON 


NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Will be held this, the fifth _— at 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 
At Geodell Hall, for five weeks, beginning July 
6, ending August 9, 1882. 
FACULTY. 

Mr. HARRY WHEELER, Director. Lecturer on Vo- 
eal Physiology. Voice C ulture, Teacher of Voice and 
Singing, anc t ‘horus Conductor. 

Lovuts Mass, Mus. Dr., late Professor in the Leip- 
zig Conservatory, Germany, conductor of the Boston 
Philharmonic Orchestra, teacher of piano, orches- 
tration, and musical composition. 

Mr. EUGENE THAYER, of New York City, teacher 
of organ, harmony,.musical composition and 
counterpoint. 

Miss E. B. WALTON, of the Boston Public Schools, 
teacher of Boston method of teaching music in the 
public schools; daily illustrated by a class of fifty 
children. 

Miss MARION H. Sterns, of Boston, teacher of 
elocution, dramatic action, and poetical analysis. 

Mr. ARMAND Guys, of the New Eng. conse rvatory, 
teacher of the Italian and French languages, and 
lecturer on physical relations of sound, the science 
of acoustics, ete. 

There will be more than 150 lessons given in the 
normal course. In addition to these, there will be 
ehorus and choir practice, weekly vocal recitals, 
organ recitals, dramatic readings, and three grand 
concerts, to all of which the students of the Insti- 
tute will be entitled. 

Tuition for the entire course, including concerts, 
recitals, and other public entertainments, $15.00. 
For full gy circulars, peorom the director, 

ARRY WHEEL 


ER, 
"149 A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





EMERSON’S 


Normal Musical Institute, 


FOR 1882, 


Will be held at Waverly, N. Y., commencing July 
10th and continuing four weeks, with a full board of 
first-class instructors. For circulars giving full par- 
ticulars, apply to E. F’ GOFF, Esq., Waverly, N. 

or to L. 0, EMERSON, Principal, Hyde Park, Mass. 





CINCINNATI 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


BOS Race Street. 


All branches of music taught. Pupils can enter 
any time, and non-residents can secure board in 
the building. Circular and special information 
sent on application to 


MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


BROOKVILLE, PA. 


NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


e. Musical Institute, + sentinaing oo n days, will be 
om Brookville, Pa., nning Monday omnng. 
ust 28, and closing Friday evening, Sept. 8. 


OBJECT OF THE INSTITUTE. 
Ey in the performance of Church and 
Ges usic; the cultivation and elevation of mus- 
ical taste, by the study and practice of music in its 
higher departments, and generally to revive and pro- 
mote an interest in vocal and instrumental music. 


FACULTY. 
DR. GEO. F. ROOT, W. C. COFFIN, 
©. ©. CASE, JOHN ECKERT. 
Circulars sent free to any address on application 
to Jonw Cuurcn & Co., Cincinnati; or A. H. STEap- 
MAN, Brookville, Pa., dealer in Pianos and Organs, 
at whose music store pupils may apply for all neces- 
sary information. 


C. C. CASE, Manager, 


Care Y. M. C. A. CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor 


Appears on the fifteenth of every month. 
Price $1 a year; 60c. 6 months; 35c. 3 months; !5c. a copy. 
CONTENTS. 
1, Complete graduating course 
ginning to artistic proficiency, 
and Harmony. 
2. Detailed lessons to instrumental and vocal 
pieces of classical and modern authors. 
3. Lists of teaching and other pieces, with instruc- 
tive remarks; full advice in every-day teaching. 
Twelve pee B oy of Ment owe k’ - Musical In- 
structor will contai — lessons. The 
Instructor is so no he that it may form, at the 
end of the year, a permanent book ot reference and 
unfailing guide to the teacher, pianist, organist, the 
musical student, and amateur. 
ldbeck’s Musical Instructor begins with April 
15, 1882. Address 


R. GOLDBECK, 
2640 Washington Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








from the first be- 
in Piano, Singing, 





Dr. H. R. PALMER'S 


INTERNATIONAL NORMAL 
MUSIC SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session for 1882 will be held at 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
Beginning June 26th, and closing July 2ist. 


FACULTY: 


Mr. A. B. Parsons, Miss Antonia Henne, 
of New York City, of New York City, 
Teacher of the Pians "and | Teacher of the Voice, and 

Solo Pianist Contralto Suloist. 
Miss Kate Chittenden, Dr. H. B. Palmer, 
of New York City, of New York City, 
Teacher of the Organ and | Principal, and teacher of 
Chorus Accompanist. Theory and Methods. 
EXPENSES. 


Tuition, inclading all class mage lectures, recitals, 
concerts and’ choral ablé in ad- 


Private lessons, (Urgun, 
(Those who do ny J yndemn 9 ~~ — a 
Text aod in y, schemes ~ oe of sale.) 1, 7-4 


addresses given below. 
Those who wish boarding places secured in advance 
aa cmeants Mr. J. F. Frazier. 
Meadville, Pa. 


On all other matters pertaining to the International 
Normal, address, 


Dr. H. R. Pacer, 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 


(After June 24th, Meadville, Pa.) 
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CHURCH & CO’S 


New and Brilliant Selection of 


Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL 


ORCHESTRA. 


WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed 
with Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet, and Piano; 
first and second Violin, Cornet, and Piano; first 
and second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, Bass, and 
Piano. The first Violin part contains all the mel- 


ody. 
INSTRUMENTATION. 
Large Orchestra, 16 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first 
and second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, 
Trombone, first and second French Horns, 'Cello, 
Large and Small Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments, 


First and second Violins, Violo, Bass, Flute, first 
and second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone, and 
Piano Forte. Parties ordering small Orchestra can 
have Drum Parts instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUIIED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Violin and Piano. 25 C ents. 
Violin, Cornet, and Piano 3 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clar- 

ionet, Bass, and Piano >» * 

9 Instruments (Small Orche stra) with- 

out Piano. fe 
10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) includ- 

ing Piano. 50.—CO*” 
15 Instruments (Large Orchestra) with- 

out Piano. oe 
16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) includ- 

ing Piano. 75 = 


Duplicate Parts, 10 cts. each; Piano Parts, 15 ete. each. 


Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra,. $2.00 Net. 
3 . “ " tom “ ‘ $2.00 rr 
No. 
1 ne Mazurka—‘‘ Forest Shades,’’........... Kral | 
—** Easy Comes, coy Goes,”’. Faust | 
Guach rille—‘* Mascot,’’ ‘Seydel 
altzes—‘‘ The Charmer,’ Waldteufel 
Potpourri—** Olivette, Seydel 
Polka—‘'Queen of m Heart. ie .Fahrbach 
uadrille—‘* Billee | aylor,’’ ....Seydel 
arch—‘* Festival,’ .... Beydel 
“Eight Reels and sigs." panos .«.. Malloi | 
10 Lancers—‘* Emmet Herman 





Oe CNH SSS WIS Orem Cote 


(Introducing the most popular airs of J. K. Emmet.) 
11 Polka—** My C Own Polka Mazurka," a: Faust 
12 Medley— from G a? .. Gabriel 
1 1 eetoorel Poet and Posen, re ..... Suppe 
‘* Traumerei,”’ Schumann} * 
14}: Funeral March,” hopin} Arranged by Cox 
1 uadrille—‘* Entre Nous,’ ‘ ji Faust 
16 {Garfield uiem March. . -+ ++.» Murray 
(Gavotte —‘‘ + ...... kottaun 
17 eae estward Bound,”’ . Brooks | 
18 Waltzes—‘‘ Sirenes,”’ ' Waldteufel 
19 Galop—*‘ Fashionable Racquet,’’ ..... Herman 
20 fwd Bot onthe gara, .....Faust 
a 4 a—‘ Dot on the 
21 (Polka R edowsa—‘* Terpsichore, ” o Strauss 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


EXAMINE 


OUR GLAD 
HOSANNA 


By Rev. R. LOWRY an and W. H. DOANE. 


NEW SONGS OF GREAT 8U eapoonary FOR 
THE SERVICE 


Song in the Sundey School. 


3839 NUMBERS BY THE BEST WRITERS. 
MUSIC BY FAVORITE COMPOSERS. 





The book is very convenient in size and zhape, seal 
may be easily carried in the poeket. 


Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100 Copies. | 
8” A copy in paper cover sent on receipt of 26 cents. 
t@” Specimen Pages fre free on application. 

BIGLOW & & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK, cHICAgO. 


"It takes the Lead!” 
HEART AND VOICE, 








EDITED BY 


W. F. SHERWIN. 
Dr. Geo. F, Root and J. R. Murray, 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


Has at once advanced to the front 
rank as 


“JUST WHAT WAS. WANTED” 


IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Choice Hymns. 
Attractive Music. 
Unusual Variety. 


SPIRITED WITHOUT SILLINESS, 
DIGNIFIED WITHOUT DULLNESS, 
It has no Superior! 


HEART AND VOICE has 192 large pages, printed 
in clear type on toned paper, in handsome and dura- 
| ble binding. 


| Price 35 cents by Mail; $3. co per dozen 











Express; $30 per handred by Expres. 
A Single Specimen Copy mailed on receipt of 2 
cents. SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


sOHN CHURCH & CO.,, 


Cincinnati, O. 








| 


| 
| 


Musical Curriculum, 


PIANO-PLATING, SINGING, AND BARMONY. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CORRIOTUUM) er encores, x CUMMICULUY 


| was IN ADVANCE of the popular notion concerning 
musical instruction; with progressive teachers it has 
been the standard from the start. NOW it is acknow!l- 
edged, both in America and Europe, as the BEST and 
emt POPULAR PIANO METHOD IN EXISTENCE. 


SESSppHeArs ia Character! 
GIVE = Statements | ! 
| The Pieces are ia Everything ! ! 


The idea that young pupils ean not grasp 
the way of Harmony in connection with Piano 
playing is clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM. 

hat every one who can spe ak can sing, is de- 
monstrated by the CURRICULUM. IIL That the 
| study and practice of the Piano can be made a 
pleasure, not a task, isshown by the CURRICULUM. 


@@P™ Price of the Musical CuRRICULUM, $8.00. 
JOHN CHURCH i & CO., 


| neinnati, O. 


If you think of expending fifty or 

One hundred dollars in advertising, 

| send us a copy of your arlvertise- 
ment, and we will tell you (free of 
charge) what will be the best possible 

inyestment for you to make. Send 


10 cents for our vy » hl y" oved ss 
GEO. P. ROWELL & o’ NEWSPAPER R ADVERTIS- 
ING BUREAU, 10 y hat Street, New vere. 











UNDER THE PALM 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


UNDE Is an ORATORIO CANTATA 
based upon Scripture. itis per 
fectly adapted to the needs of Sun- 


PALM day Schools, and is designed 
especially for the exercises of 
FLORAL SUNDAY, HARVEST SUNDAY, 

CHRISTMAS, 
SUNDAY EVENING, ANNIVERSARY DAY, 
Etc., ETC. 

The words and songs, by Hezekian BurTrer- 
WworTH, are of a high standard of Sabbath School 
poetry, and the music is bright, simple and lasting. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Will find in “UNDER THE PALMS” just what 
they have long sought for. 


Price, 30c. by mail, $3 a dozen, by express 


*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH’ & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Organ Voicing and Tuning. 
AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR ALL ORGANISTS. 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, 
voicing and repairing. 


AU the mysteries of the art fully illustratep 
and explained. 


This little manual will save many @ vexatious 
delay, and will make the studious organist largely, 
if not wholly, independent of the city tuner, who is 
expensive and often dilatory. 

A careful study of this book will obviate the ne- 
cessity of sending “to town”’ for a tuner every time 
the organ gets out of order. 

Country Organists will find it invaluable, 

Here are some of the points treated: Organ con- 
struction; tools for voicing and tuning; materials 
used for pipes; pressure and pitch; voicing metal 
work; chamber scales; principal, diapason, fifteenth 
and other stops; their character, etc.; voicing, 
stopped, and flute work; wood and metal; pedal 
stops; management of reed stops; tuning, bearing, 
ortemperament; order of tuning stops, etc., etc., etc. 

The book has numerous cuts of mechanical appa- 
ratus, tools, action, etc. 


Uniform with the True PianoTuner. Price 30 cts, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, 0. 


THE 





Root & Sons Musie Co, 


Wabash Avenue, Cor, Adams $t., Chicago, ti, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


AND ALL KINDS FO 


Musical Merchandise. 


The Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud of 
their acquisition of the Hazelton Bros. Piano, 
which they réport is the most honestly made 





| 


piane in America, 
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DR. ROOTS’ NEW BOOK. 


READY IN JUNE. 


EALM 


For the use of Singing Schools, Institutes, Conven- 
tions, ete. This is by far the bestof Dr. Root’s many 
and popular works, and contains a wealth of material 
for the uses for which it was designed. Splendid type, Splendid 


work, splendid music. New Glees, Part Songs, Quartets, 
Trios, Duets, Solos, Cho- 


ruses, both Sacred and Seeu- 
lar. New Ideas in Teaching, True Methods, Theory Lessons, 
Practice Lessons. A great help to the Teacher and 
Conductor, and a means of real progress to the student, 
Examine it. Specimen copy, postpaid, 75 cents. 


ONG! 


JSJonn Church cK& 
CINCINNATI. 


READY ! 


“* Just what | have been looking for.” 


“IT PAYS FOR WAITING!” 


Is what the prominent teachers say in regard to 


MURRAY'S METHOD vx: CABINET ORGAN, 








Co. 





wk ITS UTHOR MR. JAMES R. MURRAY, is well known as a 
A 9 teacher and composer of wide experience. Every 
hi 


Ks ature of this book has been fully tested by7him and others in practical work, with the most fa- 
vorable results. 


x= ITS METHOD 


“ PRELIMINARY PRACTICE WITHOUT NOTES.” 

Ke ITS LESSONS iiiccmiy “on 
PROGRESSIVE. 

FM sabie wd procure the services of « teacher, may successfully TEACH THEMSELVES, 

x= ITS MUSIC 

Bright and Sparkling | Beautiful 


is NEW, CLEAR, AND CONCISE, among other novy- 
elties, containing a 


FULL OF INTEREST, 


and 


is for all occasions where music is desirable, and of great 


” Effective Select and Popular 


WALTZES, REVERIES, VOLUNTARIES, SONGS & CHORUSES, 
MARCHES, NOCTURNES, OFFERTORIES, BALLADS, SOLOS, &c. 
POLKAS, ARIAS, AND OTHER MEDITATIONS, WITH COMPLETE 
GALOPS, CHOICE PRELUDES, ORGAN ACCOM- 
QUICKSTEPS. MORCEAUX. INTERLUDES. PANIMENTS. 


PIECES FOR TWO PERFORMERS, ETC. 


The Publishers believe that, in presenting to the musical public 


MURRAY'S METHOD FOR THE CABINET ORGAN, 


the merits of the work warrant their claim for it thatit is SECOND TO NONE a sretofore pub- 


lished, and, in many of its essential features, 
FAR IN ADVANCE OF ANY OF ITs PREDECESSORS. 
PRICE, #$2.50. 


SPECIMEN PACES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION: 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, 


ROOT & SONS MUSIC CO,, 
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A NOVEL IDEA. 


The Teachers’ Club. 


By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 


It has heretofore been customary for compilers of 
singing Class, choir, and convention books to print 
over and over again in these works nearly the same 
matter in regard to Elementary Prine iples. Much 
of this matter is of use to the teacher only, and 
takes room that both teacher and pupil ‘would 
rather see filled with music. 

We therefore print all these matters in full, in a 
work entitled 


THE TEACHERS’ CLUB. 


We give a copy gratis with every six or more of 
our singing books ordered. Alone, the price of 
THE TEACHERS’ CLUB is TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. We 
call special attention to its new and philosophical 
method or 


ART OF “ PUTTING THINGS.” 


Teachers and students will find it an INVALUABLE 
ASSISTANT. 
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BEDOUIN SONG. 


——_—— 


I. 


From the Desert I come to thee 
On a stallion shod with fire; 
And the winds are left behind 
In the speed of my desire. 
Under the window I stand, 
And the midnight hears my cry: 
I love thee, I love but thee, 
With a love that shall not die, 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold! 


II. 


Look from thy window and see 
My passion ‘and my pain; 
I lie on the sands below, 
And I faint in thy disdain. 
Let the night winds touch thy brow 
With the heat of my burning sigh, 
And melt thee to hear the vow 
Of a love that shall not die, 
Till the sun grows cold, etc. 


TI. 
My steps are nightly driven 
By the fever in my breast, 
To hear from thy lattice breathed 
The word that shall give me rest. 
Open the door of thy heart, 
And open thy chamber door, 
And my kisses shall teach thy lips 
The love that shall fade no more, 
Till the sun grows cold, etc. 


—Bayarp Tayior. 
>  -- eo 


THE MAY F FESTIVAL. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


HE Cincinnati May Musical Festival for 1882 is now a thing of) 
the past, save as the memory of an event in the musical his-| 
tory of America which can never be forgotten. To say that 
it was a success would be using a very mild phrase. It would con- 
vey no adequate idea to an outsider if we should say that nothing |‘ 
like it, in point of excellence and real musical worth, ‘has ever taken | 


place in Cincinnati. If, unsupported by others, we should assert 
that the Festival was far superior to any thing of the kind ever 


given in America, the benignant public would grant indulgence for | 


‘pardonable pride,” and receive our statement “with all due al- 
lowances.” To claim that, in some respects, nothing superior to it 
has ever been given in Europe, would render us liable to be taunted 
with foolish extravagance of language, were it not this is just pre- 
cisely what is claimed for the 1882 May Festival by those who have 
had the best means of knowing. Mrs. E. Aline Osgood, the dis-| 
tinguished soprano, in speaking of the chorus singing, said: “ This 
year, just before leaving England, I sang at the great Festival at 
Leeds, and heard the ‘ Passion’ music sang by the choir that is 
considered great in all England. I thought then that it was the 
grandest chorus I had ever heard; I thought so still, until I came 


to Cincinnati and heard the chorus that réndered Bach's grand | 
Not only is the chorus here twice as large, but it is) 


Passion music. 


in every respect better; the voices are youthful and fresh; and the 


tact shown in the rendering of that difficult music was really won-| 


ad 


derful! 

In speaking of the orchestra, Mrs. Osgood, who has heard all of | 
the best orchestras abroad, said that the playing at the Music Hall | 
was most decidedly the best she has ever listened to. Materna, the | 
great dramatic singer of the age, of whom Wagner said, “I have 
found my Brunhilde,” used most extravagant but earnest language | 
in sg of both chorus and orchestra. It was our good fortune to} 
ma 


whom have lived in the musical centers of Europe, and all, without 
exception, were loud in praise of the wonderfu performances at 
Eminent critics from abroad, who would have written 


Musie Hall. 





e the acquaintance of many distinguished musicians, many of 


the Festival down if they could have had the slightest excuse for 
so doing, together with jealous rivals of our own city, have been 
obliged to “ unconditionally surrender” to the superb performances 
of the Festival week. 

Every thing conspired to aid on the great Festival to a glorious 
consummation. The weather, which for weeks previous had been 
rainy and disagreeable, was on its good behavior the whole week. 
If the worthy gentlemen who constitute the Board of Management 





lcould have had the selection of the weather for the week, they 
lcould not have given us any more delightful than we had. The 
| singers, soloists, and chorus were all in splendid trim; the orchestra 


|seemed inspired—all of which enabled the great conductor to carry 
| out his determination to make this Festival the best on record. 

| Before going into particulars, it is right and proper that we ac- 
| knowledge the great work accomplished by Prof. Arthur Mees, the 
| efficient chorus conductor. He has worked hard to bring the chorus 
| upto the requirements of Mr. Thomas, and it must have been no 
little satisfaction to the genial chorus-master to have Mr. Thomas, 
|on the last night of the Festival, publicly acknowledge his indebt- 


ledness to him for the good work accomplished during the year. 
The re-engagement of Prof. Mees as chorus-master for the next Fes- 


tival is itself a sufficient indorsement of his work 

That much praise is due the members of the chorus goes without 
saying. Most of them have unselfishly devoted themselves to the 
hard work laid out for them, and have patiently submitted to the 
exacting drill of the chorus-master. It is true that they “ got their 
pay” as they went along, in the pleasant associations formed and in 
the beneficial results accruing from the thorough practice to which 
they have been subjected, and yet there were times when it must 
have required little lenial to conform to the regulations 
of the Association in regard to attendance at the various rehearsals. 


no sel f- 


Nor must we forget, before going on to a notice of the perform- 
ances, the services of thé of publie-spirited and enthusiastic 
gentlemen who constitute the Board of Management. Their names 
|are well known to the readers of the Vistror, and we need not men- 


tion them here. Cincinnati is especially favored in the 
self-sacrificing, public-spirited, wealthy men, who have done so much 
to bring the city into the prominence it now has in regard to mat- 
ters of Art and Music. Although we may not agree with the cor- 
respondent of the New York World, in his peculiar reasons for our 
| present art status, the fact that we have is conclusive, whether 
jit has come about from “a hungering after higher culture,’ or from 
|the “commercial” reasons he A part of his letter to the 


number of 


a 


assigns. 


| World it is quite proper to give in this connection: 
Not the most interesting part of the Cincinnati Festival is the 
Festival, but Cincinnati in its relation to the Festival. The arts in 


result of any particular spon- 
hungering after a higher 


Cincinnati do not seem to be the 
taneity or outburst of creative feeling or 


| culture than is bred by mere money-making, but from a sort of 

‘go-to feeling’ we must do something to make our city attract- 
ive. Since we can not be as great as New York, breed poets as in 
Boston, squander ourselves in space as Chicago, let us be musical, 


So art has been adopted as 
But all this would 


and make artistic pottery 
and very prettily is it played 


earve wood, 
a suitable 7 


have been to no purpose without other consenting conditions. The 
| first and chief of these is wealth. Cincinnati for its size, has the 
|}most solid wealth of any city in this country And what is still 
| better, it has had it long enough to get accustomed to it, to know 
its charms, its limits utions, and to have arrived at the best way of 
spending it. The result is that no city in the United States shows 


such public spirit or witnesses such local patriotism. Added to the 
number of old citizens who are spending their money on the city, 
there is a large body of younger men released from the daily grind 
by independent circumstances who give up their time to the carry- 
ing out of these various enterprises, making of them a sort of recre- 
ation, the duties involving opportunities for good fellowship for a 


lot ‘of clubbable men. With Reuben Springer, Henry Probasco, 
Joseph Longworth, Charles West, and David Sinton as_public- 
spirited citizens, and Julius Dexter, Wm. Means, Edmund Pendle- 


| ton, Charles P. Taft, Wm. Taylor, John Church, jr., to assist them 
in spending their money, Cincinnati has easily established her Fall 
| Expositions and May Festivals. That they have proven financial 
successes and that Cincinnati has discovered that art pays, must 
not be left out of the plans of these shrewd men who took such an 
interesting and novel way to throng their and crowd the 
| shops. This is all born out of the commercial spirit, but the way 
in which it has been directed can only compel admiration 

“The result isall thesame. The identification of Cincinnati with 
music at least is complete.” 

As a further prelude to our report of the Festival, let 


streets er 


us say, 
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once for all, that the magnificent Music Hall was filled at each 
concert with the most musically intelligent audience ever gathered 
within its walls. From all directions, from near and far, came the 
musical pilgrims, not for fashion’s sake, but to be fed with the best 
that music could give. It is needless to say that they were served 
with a repast fit for the gods. 

The vast audience must have been inspiring to the performers, 
while to the audience the stage with its Rentine structure filled 
with its 600 chorus singers; the noble organ towering like a cathe- 
dral in the background; the superb orchestra, the distinguished 
soloists, and the magnetic Thomas, was a spectacle never to be for- 
gotten. We can not refrain from quoting Mr. Butler's beautiful 
description of the tout ensemble of the chorus, with its pretty similie : 

“The effect of this arrangement of the chorus upon the stage 
was one of the most delightful of any that the Festival presented. 
It has before been likened to a lovely butterfly with wings out- 
spread, the varying hues of the ladies’ and gentlemen’s toilettes 
forming the spots upon the wings, and the great director, with his 
waving arms and baton, at the front, simulating the antenne of 
the insect with a realism that was striking to behold. The effect 
of this arrangement, as well as each detail of the toilettes of this 
chorus picture, is indescribable.” 


FIRST CONCERT. 

The first evening concert, May 16, began promptly at the hour 
appointed, with the Swan song of the beloved Mozart, the “ Re- 
quiem.”” Doubtless many who had made no previous acquaintance 
with this music prepared themselves to hear something very sad 
and mournful—something smacking of funerals, graveyards, and 
similar doleful and gloomy things. But of such is not Mozart's 
music, certainly not the ‘‘ Requiem.” ‘There are strains of plaint- 
iveness, of sadness, perhaps, and a little of real grief, but not for 
long. Mozart's buoyant spirit could not long remain in darkness; 
nor was it even long weighed down with sorrow. Hope never for 
long deserted him; yet, the music is not trifling. It is Mozart, but 
not the Mozart of convivial days. There isa grandeur and dignity 
to the whole Mass befitting the subject and in perfect keeping with 
the idea that seemed to take possession of the great master that 
this was to be his last composition. 

The perfettion of execution attained by the chorus was finely 
displayed in the “ Requiem.” The slight nervousness manifested 
by them, and by the soloists as well, upon this opening night, 
was quite excusable, and it soon wore away. Perhaps the most 
effective numbers of the work were the “ Dies Irae” and the 
“Sanctus.” The former was given with such tremendous power 
and effect that the audience forgot the proprieties of the occasion 
and vociferously demanded an encore of the “Day of judgment!” 
It should be said here that not only in the “ Requiem,” but through- 
out the whole series of concerts, Mr. George E. Whiting’s masterly 
handling of the great organ grandly supported both orchestra and 
chorus. Its ponderous tones were especially effective on this open- 
ing night. 

What shall we say of the performance of Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony? Was it ever better performed? Will iteverbe? A 
critic at our side remarked, as the last chord of the allegretto scher- 
zandg was given, “If we live to be a thousand years old we shall 
not hear it better than that,” and we shook hands in mutual agree- 
ment. How strangely the law of contrasts is exemplified in this 
symphony. Beethoven wrote it when in great despondency and 
ill-health, and when “harassed and tortured by the legal compli- 
cations which grew out of the law suit he was obliged to institute 
against his brother Karl,” and yet it is full of everything bright, 
joyous, and bewitching. 

The soloists had no special opportunity for display on Tuesday, 
though nearly all of them had something to do, and what they did 
was well done. Materna,Wagner’s chosen “ Brunhilde,” the “ Kun- 
dry” of his new opera, the great exponent of great themes, gave a 
rendering of the “Fidelio” recitative and aria ‘“ Abscheulicher” 
which was indeed grand, and for which she was recalled four times. 
Of her special gifts we shall speak farther on. Miss Cary, Cihein- 
nati’s special favorite; Candidus, the tenor from across the sea; 
Whitney, the greatest oratorio basso; Remmertz, and Toedt, all 
added to the enjoyment of the occasion by the conscientious per- 
formance of the parts assigned them. 

The evening closed with the performance of Handel's Dettingen 
Te Deum, which was given with splendid effect, and roused the 
audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 


SECOND CONCERT. 

The first matinee occurred on Wednesday, May 17th, the first 
part of which consisted of selections from Mozart's ‘“‘ Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” and Beethoven’s Symphony in A (No. 7, Op. 92). The de- 
licious overture to Mozart's opera was played as only this orchestra 





can play it. The overture is quite short, but full of brilliancy and 
life. Mozart's bouyant nature seems to have found fitting expression 
in this careless and happy music. Mr. Remmertz followed in the 
aria, ‘‘ Non piu Andrai,’ which he sung with that good taste and ap- 
reciation of the theme for which he is so justly celebrated. 
igaro’s rollicking song to the unlucky Cherubino was warmly 
applauded. 
iss Cary’s singing of the lovely “Voi che Sapete” was inimitable. 
The poise and self-control of the great favorite, the delicate phrasing 
and shading of the music, so beautiful in itself, made an impression 
upon the large audience it will not soon forget. : 

Following Miss Cary came Frau Friedrich Materna in the recita- 
tive and aria, “ E Susanna non Vien,” perhaps more widely known 
by the first words of the aria, ‘Dove Sono.” In this music, for the 
first time, the audience began to get right impressions of her great 
talent in descriptive and dramatic singing, although this particular 
selection makes no great pretensions in that direction. It served 
to heighten the anticipation for the morrow, when she should ap- 
pear on her own undisputed ground as the exponent of the Music 
of the Future. 

The Seventh Symphony followed, in which the orchestra again 
“covered themselves with glory,” though, personally, we did not 
enjoy it as we did the Eighth on the previous evening. The Seventh 
Symphony seems to have been a favorite one of the Master's. He 
seldom expressed opinions of his works, but he once wrote of the 
Seventh as “one of my very best.” And it is grand. Some mu- 
sicians and critics, Berlioz among the number, have tried to limit 
the power and beauty of the work by attempting to explain. its va- 
rious movements as descriptive of rural and other scenes. Beetho- 
ven’s meaning was a musical one, appealing to the emotions; at 
least he gave no idea that it was any thing else. Why not enjoy 
music as music without trying to get out of it what was never put 
into it? Why, also, the vain attempt to make music describe the 
things which words and paintings can do so much better? 

Miss Cranch, of this city, though of less renown than her asso- 
ciates, is an artist in every sense of the word. She gave a finished 
rendering of the aria, “ Penelope Weaving a Garment,” from Odys- 
seus, by Bruch, for which she received most enthusiastic applause. 
Mr. Remmertz sang the simple but beautiful Schubert song, “ Am 
Meer,” and the concert closed with the “ Ball Scene from Romeo 
and Juliet,” by Berlioz, with its masterly orchestration of this pe- 
culiar genius. 

THIRD CONCERT. 

The second evening concert was devoted to Bach's “St. Matthew 
Passion Music.” But once before in America has this great work 
been given in its complete form. That was in 1879, in the Boston 
Music Hall, by the Handel and Haydn Society. We had the grati- 
fication of being present, and must say that grand as was the per- 
formance then, it was far more impressive as given by the smaller 
chorus at our May Festival. The Bostonites, however, made it more 
acceptable to the general public by giving half of the music in the 
afternoon, the remainder in the evening. The work is too long 
and too exacting in its demand upon the attention to be taken at 
one sitting, and yet, despite its length and the large number of un- 
interesting recitatives, the performance was so perfect, especially 
in the chorus work, that the vast audience were held as if spell- 
bound till the last chord was sung. Mr. Candidus performed his 
herculean task most admirably. His voice is a pure tenor, of much 
sweetness. In the course of the work, the music of the Hvangelist 
touches high A and B-flat about three hundred and sixty times. 
Mr. Candidus sang as sweetly and surely on his last notes as at the 
beginning, and showed no signs of weariness in the work of the fol- 
lowing day. 

FOURTH CONCERT. 

The second afternoon concert was devoted ‘exclusively to Wag- 
ner’s music, and instead of being of less interest, as was feared by 
many, proved to be one of the most enjoyable concerts of the week. 
True, the music selected from Wagner's works was not .the most 
aggressive. Mr. Thomas doubtless conceded something to the pre- 


judice (if that is the right word) of the people at large, and yet 


many who came to throw stones went away converted. “I tell you 
what it is,” said one, “there is something in Wagner's music after 
all; there is a methed in his madness.” “ Huldigungs Marsch,” ded- 
icated by the composer to the King of Bavaria, was followed b 
that wonderful crescendo, the “Vorspiel,” from “ Lohengrin,” in bot 
of which the orchestra was simply perfect. Five selections from 


“Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg” were then given by orchestra 
and the soloists, Messrs. Henschel and Candidus; three scenes from 
“Das Rheingold,” with Mr. Toedt, Miss Cranch, Miss Kopp, and 
Miss Hetlich added to the other singers, the three ladies taking the 
part of the Rhine-daughters, and singing in an adjoining room, the 
effect of which was very marked. 

But the great interest of the day centered around Materna, who 
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now appeared as Brunhilde in the last part of the tetralogy, the 


“Gotterddmmerung.” Here she displayed those powers of dra- 
matic action and expression which have placed her so conspicu- 
ously high above all her contemporaries. It has been said of Ma- 
terna that she is in all historic operas a great artiste, but she seems 
born to be a Wagnerian priestess. Miss Seymour, in Harper's for 
May, in speaking of Materna, says: “In no.other opera does she 
rise to those ideal heights of grandeur which are required in Wag- 
ner’s Nibelungen cyclus. No ordinary nature could personate the 
half-human, half Walkiire Briinhilde so exquisitely. Materna seems 
endowed with mind, heart, form, and voice for the character. She 
is a true daughter of Wotan and Erda, and the superhuman ef- 
forts required of an artist seem to fall naturally from this strangely 
magnetic, mythological woman. The highest of all art—the art 
which conceals art—is hers, and in the Wellbegriissung, when those 
glorious arpeggios in accord from the golden-toned harps of Zamara 
and his daughter mount up in full, round tones, trembling with pas- 


sionate power at the entrance into the new world—which is, indeed, | 


the old— 

“ Heil dir, Sonne! 

Heil der, Licht!” 

and the white-robed figure in the magnificent grandeur of a goddess 
rises from the rock where she has slept so many years on the lonely 
mountain, it seems no human woman; itis Briinhilde, the Walkiire! 
But at the words 

“Teh bin erwacht !”’ 


the earthly nature dawns, and in the passionate measures of the 
Liebergruss she rushes into the arms of Siegfried. The 


, 


**Mountain’s purple rim’ 
shimmers through the measures of the 
* Siegfried seliger Held ! 
Du Wecker des Lebens, siegendes Licht!" 
where the Sterbegesang, which surges up in the line 
“Dich Zarten nihrt’ich, noch eh’du gezengt,”’ 


reminds them they are of this earth. 
hilde in the world; until she has been heard, Wagner's creation of 
a human Walkiire can not even be apprehended,” and it may be 
added that in Wagner's music only does the consummate genius of 
this remarkable woman find a suitable vehicle of expression. Ma- 
terna’s whole performance of this music may be summed up in the 
words of a distinguished musician, who sat with us at the matinee: 
“ We have at last heard Wagner and Materna.” 


FIFTH CONCERT. 

The third evening concert was devoted to Schubert's Sym- 
phony in C (No. 9%), and the Third Part of Schumann's 
“ Faust,’ in which latter the following array of solo talent 
participated: Mrs. Osgood, Miss Cary, Miss Kopp, Miss Hel- 
lich, Miss Cranch, Miss Wilson, Messrs. Toedt, Sullivan, Hen- 
schel, and Whitney. We should have been glad to have 
heard the music of the first and second parts, some of which 
is much more beautiful than that of the part selected, yet it 
was rightly deemed best to give the music complete as far as sung, 
and the closing part was chosen for this purpose. Some critics 
claim for this portion of “ Faust,” that it is the “ greatest composi- 
tion for voices and orchestra that has been written since Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony.” Another perfect orchestral performance 
was given in the performance of Schubert's ‘Gypsy Symphony.” 
If music can be made to delineate scenes of physical life at all, this 
surely does it. The second movement, in which is the lovely 
“oboe melody,” is beautiful beyond description, and was most 
warmly applauded by the audience. The peculiar effects near the 
close of the Symphony were most perfectly Drought out by Thomas’ 
superb handling of his musicians. . 


SIXTH CONCERT. 

The third afternoon concert consisted of selections from ‘ Eury- 
anthe,” by Weber, as follows: “Overture,” by the orchestra; 
Romance, “ Unter Bliihenden Mandelbiumen,” sung by Mr. Hen- 
schel; Cavatina, “Glécklein im Thale,” Mrs. Osgood; scene and 
aria, ‘Wo berg ich mich,” Mr. Henschel. Then followed a Bach 
concerto in G, for string orchestra. Miss Cary’s incomparable ren- 
dering of her good-bye song, “Che faro Senza Eurydice,’ by Gluck ; 
‘In questa Tomba Oscuro,” Beethoven, sung by Mr. Whitney; Duo 
‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” Berlioz, by Mrs. Osgood and Mr. Toedt, eon- 
cluding with “A Symphony to Dante's Divina Commedia,” by Liszt. 
The whole concert was fully up to the high standard of the previous 
ones, though having additional interest from the fact that Miss 
Cary took this occasion to make her last appearance in Cincinnati 


as a public singer, she having decided to end her professional life | 


with this season’s engagements. 


|packed with eager and enthusiastic listeners 


Materna is the only Briin- 





SEVENTH CONCERT 

* The closing concert, Friday evening, May 19, wasa fitting culmina- 
tion of the musical feast. The immense building was literally 
Gilebrist's prize 
composition, the Forty-sixth Psalm, was the opening number, and 
was most spiritedly rendered. It is indeed a remarkable work, 
though, in our opinion, taken at such a rapid tempo throughout as 
to obscure many of its beauties. It was in accordance with the 
author's wish that the movement was so rapid, but a slower tempo 
would have given a dignity and grandeur to the work which it 
lacked at this rendering. Nevertheless, the audience were most 
enthusiastic, and loud calls were made for the author, who was 
finally compelled to appear and bow his acknowledgments. The 
tragic overture by Brahms came next in order, followed by Weber's 
scene from “Oberon,” “Ocean, thou mighty monster,’ in which 
Materna again displayed her marvelous descriptive powers. Ber- 
lioz's “ Fall of Troy,’ in which the full force of soloists, chorus, 
orchestra and organ. were engaged, brought the Festival to a close. 

We close as we began, by saying that this is an ep ch in the 
musical history of America. Its results will be felt long after the 
scenes and incidents of the Festival are forgotten, if, indeed, they 
can be. The musical worth of these Festivals is seen in the fact of 
their being imitated by other large cities in various parts of the 
country. Musicians who have attended the Festival from neigh- 
boring towns, and even distant cities and states, have had an op- 
portunity granted them of hearing the best music most superbly 
performed, and must take with them into their future work and 
life an appreciation of those grand works and their composers 
which they have never had before, all of which will tell for good 
in their own fields of labor. So closes the May Festival of 1882, 


and when that of 1884 is given, “may we be there to see 
ee — 


THE FITNESS OF THINGS—No. 2. 


BY W. F. SHERWIN 
N a previous article, some observations were made concerning 
the lack of appreciation, by many people, of the fitness of things 
in the selection of hymn and tune books for the Sabbath ser- 
vice, the devotional meeting, and the Sunday-school. But suppos- 
ing all that matter to have been properly adjusted, so that the right 
book is in the right place, there is no certainty that it will be used 
in the most effective and judicious manner. It requires considera- 
ble tact and conscientious judgment so to make selections that 
they shall, as a whole, be somewhat cumulative 
Many times that which should be reserved as the climax is used 


at the opening, simply because it bears some relation to the subject, 


without considering just the nature of that relation As a general 
rule, it is better that the opening hymn of the Sabbath service 
should be of a general character, rather than one which outlines 
the coming discourse. Then the bymn ceding the sermon 
should, as far as may be found practicabl iT 1y for the 
introduction of the subject to be brought before the mind, not nec 
essarily discussing the topic in advance of the preacher. The 
second hymn may often be only an appeal for the aid of the Holy 
Spirit in preparing both mind and heart to receive divine truth, 
whatever portion of the word may await presentation. We do not, 


by any means, say it should not contain allusions to the theme of 
the sermon, but only say that it is not at all neces that it should 
do 80. 

But the hymn following the sermon should be such as will deepen 
the impression already made, and should be the climax of the 
service: therefore its careful selection and intelligent rendering 
are of the utmost importance. Now, whatever changes the current 
of thought and feeling after this climax, is out of place, and so the 
custom in some churches of always singing “the L. M. Doxology”’ 
(as if there were only one in L. M.) after the « hymn, is not 
a good one. 

Suppose, for instance, that the speaker has spoken earnestly and 
with deep feeling from the words. “ Him that cometh unto Me | 
will in no wise cast out,” and the favorite hymn, “Just as | am 
O Lamb of God, I come,” is impressively sung, and then, instead 


losing 


of dismissing the people in just that thoughtful mood, with the 
melting appeals of the preacher and the moving tenderness of the 
hymn all fresh in mind, combining to lead every one to subdued 
thought and quiet meditation, the congregation rises and roars or 


The 


|drawls in “Old Hundred *the Doxok ey aloresa d! effect is 
bad, and only bad. It effectually breaks the charm that was hold 
ing the soul spell-bound, and turns the current of thought into 
another channel. And there is no force, under these circum- 


stances, in the platitude I have heard a hundred times in support 
of this custom that “it is a/ways proper to praise God as the giver 
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of all blessings.” If that is to be taken without regard to time or 
lace, why not sing it when the pastor announces his determina- 
ion to seek another field of labor? or at the funeral of one of the 
deacons? Were it not that we have become accustomed to the | 
habit, it would seem no more in defiance of the fitness of things in 
the two latter cases than in the former. | 

But if it be unsuitable to dissipate the effect of an impressive ser- 
mon or sweet hymn by an unwise use of the Doxology, what shall 
be said of the organ voluntary, which sends people out on tip-toe | 
with fragments of the latest popular opera in their minds? There | 
is not a preacher in the world whose best efforts can not be almost 
neutralized by a closing voluntary, the style and character of which 
are entirely devoid of sympathy with the tone of the services pre- 
ceding. Recur again to our first supposed case. It is as unseemly 
that after the hymn, “Just as I Am” and the benediction, the or- 
ganist should burst forth with a noisy, brilliant voluntary to show 
his dexterity in execution, as it would be to follow a Fourth of July 
oration with the Dead March from Saul! 

All the organ work should be in keeping with the general services | 
and be considered an integral part of that service. If the opening 
voluntary is, as it may be, such as to induce holy contemplation, 
withdraw the thoughts from the world, induce a devout feeling, open 
the avenues of the heart, stir the emotional nature, and by any or 
all of these prepare the soul somewhat for engaging in true worship, | 
then it is as truly a part of the service as the invocation, and should 
be reverently listened to as such If, on the contrary, it is to be re- 
garded only as something to cover up the confusion of assembling, 
what wonder is it if an organist selects merely that which pleases 
his fancy, without regard to what is to follow? It is by no means 
infrequently the case that a conscientious organist plays with ex- 
quisite taste and skill some beautiful composition which is just the 
right thing in the right place, and finds the assembled worshipers 
giving no more attention than they would to an Italian organ-grinder 
in the street! 

When pastor and people recognize the importance of these points, 
and show due consideration for them, instead of looking upon the 
organ as a mere machine which may be made to entertain people, 
they will find organists generally willing to co-operate heartily, for 
they will feel a new inspiration from the intelligent approval which 


meets their efforts. 
~>-- —< -- > — - 


AMATEURS AND PROFESSIONALS OF MUSIC IN 
ENGLAND. 


F people who concern themselves with music in England, there | 
are two kinds—Amateurs and Professionals—an equally appro- 
priate title for whom would be Meddlers and Makers, although 

the epithets might hardly be regarded as complimentary by the 
professionals who mak: misic, or by the amateurs who meddle with 
it. The terms amateur and professional have given thoughtful 
minds some concern, although there is little need for it. From the 
Latin word amator we get the former—a man or woman associating 
with an art or pursuit from pure love of the thing, and without any 
money-making motive whatever. A “professional” is a being with 
entirely different motives—one whose love can be, and probably is, 
quite as sincere towards the art as is that of the amateur, but, hav- 
ing to feed and clothe himself, he finds he can best accomplish this 
by professing music, just as other men profess law, medicine, and 
theology. So much for the salient point of difference betwixt the 
professional and the amateur of to-day. In past times there were | 
greater points of difference. It used to be an accepted notion that 
the professional musician was an individual invested with a sort of 
supernatural power, more 01 less developed, which had enabled 
him to surmount difficulties of his art which ordinary mortals 
would not face, and could not overcome if they did. He was re- | 
garded as a man cast in a different mold, with a temperament rare 
among men—destined to be a musician. He had distinguishing | 
features with respect to his s¢ cial position. He became, too, an 
object of sympathy—even of pity. The eye of compassion rested 
upon him, and he was dealt with leniently. All his misdoings 
were glossed over because he was a musician. He could be, and 
he invariably was, untidy and uncleansed, yet nobody remonstrated. 
Society etiquette did not concern him. Nobody ever dreamt of going 
to him for a subseription to a charity; he never kept accounts; no | 
oue pressed him for debt, and by most people he was looked upon 
as one not to be held responsible for any thing outside his art. | 
His whole life had been spent in the study and practice of har- | 
monies, and any other education was of little or no moment. Round | 
such a figure would patrons gather and charity enterthin at their 
tables; which generosity was frequently confirmed with presents 
of wine, clothes, money, and snuff—gifts which their fortunate re- 
cipients by no means regarded as of too delicate a kind to receive. 


they ever at variance? 


|ronize him. 
| live, but a most powerful stimulus to the creation of music might 


It need hardly be said that things, in this respect, are.not what 
they were. ‘lle race referred to is fast dying out; we are in a tran- 
sition state, and the next generation of musical professors will be 
one of quite a different stamp. Thanks to the march of education, 


the professional musician is a changed man, and this improved 
social status can be best guaged by the fact that he is now admitted 
into and recognized by the highest circles of society; whereas it 
was the custom to smile on him from a lofty eminence, and to feed 
with ‘ 
* 


him with bread and butter, 
in the servants’ hall 
It can not be denied that professionals and amateurs are at log- 


‘sack,” or its modern equivalent, 
* * * * 


| gerheads—a condition much regretted by those who would wish to 


see them governing the art successfully among themselves. Why are 
It would be a sad time for the professional 
without the amateur. ‘The man who makes music would fare badly 
indeed were there no rich amateurs —no modern Mrecenas—to pat- 
Without them not only could the professors barely 


be lost. Yet, professionals and a class of semi-professionals, who 
contrive to make more noise critically than musically, continue 
to write in a most depreciatory strain of the amateur, who, in his 
turn, knows no limit to the many hard things which he can say 
concerning the professional. To account for all this animosity 
would prove a task which few people would care to have set them, 
yet near the surface lie a few causes at which it is not difficult to 
arrive. The amateur of musie differs much from the amateur of 
other arts and sciences, chiefly by reason of the varying character 
of the art, and he frequently drifts into what I must, for any better 
term, call an amateur-professional. Many amateurs so develop. They 
learn a little music and soon desire, for sundry reasons, to impart 
of their learning to others. The amateur who paints, or chisels 
marble, can not sell his pictures or his statuary unless he shall 
have gone far enough along the tedious road of study to qualify 
himself sufficiently to stamp his productions with an air of market- 
able value and artistic excellence. But, my music-man gets a 
smattering of knowledge in music, practical and theoretical, and 
sets up as a ‘professor!’ If he has brains, he may take half a 
dozen lessons in singing from a good master (or if he has no con- 
science he will probably only read up his subject), and with the aid 
of a little cleverness on the key-board of a piano-forte he may mis- 
lead many people, hoodwink the unwary, get many pupils at very 


| respectable fees, and gain a good livelihood ! Can an amateur painter 


do that? So professionals proper take naturally enough a deter- 
mined attitude with these invaders—an attitude which is not always 
creditable and rarely wise, for it eventually gives rise to the ques- 
tion of the competency and incompetency of the respective ies; 
and in this argument the professional is not well placed—the pro- 
fessional’s goodnatured friend, the amateur, being loud in his asser- 
tion that the knowledge of the majority of professionals stops at 
professing. He knows the professional's weak points, and while he 
will praise and respect those who are facile princeps in the profession, 
he does not forget that there are others who are far from being as 
they should as practicing musicians; for the new status musician is 
not yet a fait accompli; the age of examinations and art degrees for 
the musician can only be said to have taken good root—the fruit 
whereof we must be content to wait for—and the field of music is 
still crammed with a set of men calling themselves professionals, 
and against whom the amateur very justly raises his voice. That 
such will eventually be starved out is as certain as it is to be de 
sired; but it does not alter the fact that music is being taught pro- 
fessionally by men and women, a large percentage of whom are 
without the slightest form of credential, and can give no 
proof of their fitness to instruct others than their own personal 
assurance of their wonderful cleverness and talent. The amateur 
argues in the existence of various degrees of professionals, and that 
few of such degrees have to be passed over before arriving at that 
class of professors whose knowledge does not stop at professing. It 
is to be feared, too, that there is ground for the reproach, and pro- 
fessional musicians, as a body, would do well to bestir themselves, 
and to clean out their Augean stable. It is teo late in the day for 
them to talk about the advantages under which the amateur pur- 
sues his musical study; of the fresh and favorable condition under 


' which he turns to music; of his ability to pay for the most advanced 


instruction, ete. There is but one point in the matter, which is 
that the superiority of the professional musician should never be 


| placed in danger, even temporarily, by that of an amateur; yet in 


the present day there are many self-dubbed professors of music who 
might quite consistently change places with the amateur work- 
ers thereof! It is to be feared that the spirit of pride in their art 
is not sufficiently wide-spread among working musicians. The in- 
dustry, study, and perseverance by which the highest in the art 
have won their eminence is not general, it being considered prefer- 
able to acquire an amount of-musical skill jad knowledge—sufti- 

















cient to become teachers and professors—and then to trade for a 
whole lifetime on it. + * * * x 
Seeing how much the professional and the amateur are mutually 
interested it is to be hoped that they will come eventually to some 
better understanding. They both render good service to art, and 
are both indispensable toits life and growth. At present there is a 
good deal of sentiment pervading the amateur and professional 
elements of musical England which is suggestive of the old fable 
of the Belly and its Members, but the exercise of a very little com- 
mon sense would show the disadvantage of sucha feeling. Of course 
there will always be some quarreling and newspaper warfare on 
both sides; and the lesser stars of the profession—who, having no 
luster of their own, borrow their brilliancy from the greater orbs 
of their world—will continue to pour their vituperations, refined 
and unrefined, upon the heads of the amateurs, and will endeavor 
to persuade the higher grade of their craft—who, be it rememberea, 
do not live in perpetual fear of and antagonism with the amateur— 
to do the same. Ye might be a good plan for the profession to set 
about a weeding process. Or it might be possible for a council of 
leading musicians, technical and theoretical, to fix a standard of 
excellence which shall qualify the future professional. It is clearthat 
something must be done to make imperative upon teachers and pro- 
fessors of the piano-forte, for instance, a certain amount of knowledge 
and skill so that not every conceited dabbler, nor every dolt who is too 
stupid for everything else but to pick out a few chords and accom- 
paniments on the piano-forte, may don the appellation of “ pro- 
fessor” and trade upon the ignorance and weakness of thoughtless 
parents and foolish guardians, at the cost of the musical organism 
of the scholar, the art, and all concerned save, of course, the pro- 
fessors. Some such test made, which the existing systems of mu- 
sical examinations do not meet—it being well known that the Uni- 
versities’ Musical Degrees are given for theory only, and have no 
reference to executive skill—would guarantee the next century 
professional. Here, then, is the professional's escape. Let him so 
improve himself and his work as to make some wider gap than 
now exists between him and the amateur. Such a preventive step 
would be better than any cure which might have the effect of 
stamping out both the active and passive amateurs who, as we have 
seen, are an essential prop to music. Moreover, the effort to sub- 
stitute a more marked line of competency between the two bodies 
would mean a great impetus to music as an art. The professional 
would be placed in a more satisfactory position, and one by which 
the confidence and esteem now only reposed in the few would be 
extended over the entire body of practicing musicians, while ama- 
teurs of all grades would also then be saved all further ground for 
reproach and comparative criticism, and in addition would have 


before them a higher standard by which to work and study; and | 


which superior goal, let it be hoped, for music's sake, they would 

neither grow alarmed at, nor regret, or fail thereto to aspire and 

ultimately reach, Freverick J. Crowest. 
ee 


WOMAN AND THE VIOLIN. 


UEEN BESS herself was no mean performer, not only on the 

lute and virginals, but on this more noble instrument. Subse- 

quently artistes of different nationalities acquired great skill 
with the bow and won for themselves enduring fame. Among these 
were Madame Sirmen, Madame Mara, and Regina Schlick, contem- 
pory and friend of Mozart. Madame Camille Urso, who is the rep- 
resentative violinist of our own day vour /es femmes, and shows that | 
the womanly hand need not resign the instrument. We wonder | 
that slender fingers do not more frequently handle the violin, for 
it appeals to feminine physique and also to feminine sensibilities 
Light and responsive, it awaits female perceptions and female hold, 
as well as the more muscular masculine grasp. Apparently Ole 
Bull had a vision of such artistes in the musical horizon. During 
the last year of his life le arranged a leather cover for the chin 
rest, which, he said, “ would make it soft for the ladies’’ Monsieur 
Beyle speaks of a certain lady whose perception of sounds was so 
delicate that she idealized the tones of instruments and found in 
them correspondences with notes of the human yoice. Mr. Dubong 
has translated the following passage from Monsieur Beyle’s volume | 
on Haydn and Mozart: “In listening to the quartets of Haydn this | 
lady felt as if present at a conversation held by four agreeable per- | 
sons. She found in the first violin the semblance of a man of con 
siderable intelligence, of the middle time of life, an accomplished 
talker, and equally capable of sustaining the conversation as-of 
furnishing the subject of it. In the second violin she recognized a 
friend of the first, who endeavored by every possible method to 
draw out his brilliant qualities, was rarely occupied about himself, 
and kept up the discourse rather by his frwse. be of what fell 
from the others than by advancing any idea of his own ‘The tenor 
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was a solid, profound sententious personage, who gave support to 


the remarks of the first violin by maxims of a laconic turn, but of 


striking truth. As for the violoncello, ‘twas a good woman of 
somewhat babbling inclination who said nothing to signify over- 
much, but yet would not be without her share in the conversation. 
She contributed a certain grace to it, however, and while she was 
talking the other interlocutors got time to breathe. One thing 
with respect to her was not difficult to discover, namely, that she 
cherished a secret bias for the tenor and gave him the preference 
over his instrumental brethren. A pretty fancy this, and one which 
must have soothed and amused the thinke: 
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FREDERIC CHOPIN; HIS LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORKS. 


UT to come again to my concert :—I am to play, not only F-minor 
concerto and the variations, but also with Kalkbrenner. his own 
duet, “ Marche Suivie dune Polonaise” upon two pianos, with ac 

companiment by four others. A thoroughly wild ideais it not? One 
of the pianos is very large and for Kalkbrenner; the other is small 
(a so-called Monocorde) for myself Hiller, Osborne, Stamaty and 
Sowinské are to play upon the other large ones, which are as loud 
as an orchestra. Norblin, Vidal, and Urhaw, the celebrated vix 


la 
player will also take part. The greatest difficulty was to finda 
singer. Rossini would willingly have assisted me to procure one, 
if he alone could have granted the permission, but Robert, the 
second Director of the Italian Upera Was oppost d to it. He assured 
me that he could allow me to have none of the singers, for if his 


complaisance toward me should be known, hundreds of similar r 
quests would be made of him. Of the Opera, | must tell you that 
I have never heard so beautiful a representation as in the past 
week, when “ Barbier de Sevil was given at the “ Italiens” with 
Lablache, Rubini, and Malibran-Garcia. “ Othello” will likewise be 
excellently represented by Rubini; Lablache, and Pasta; also “I tali- 
ana in Algeri Paris has never yet offered so much in this respect 
as now. You can form no idea atall of Lablache. They say that 
Pasta has lost somewhat in voice; but I have never in my life heard 
such heavenly singing as hers. Malibran commands three octaves 
with her wonderful voice; her singing is enchanting, matchless in 


its kind! Rubini, an excellent tenor, executes endless roulades 
indulges often in too much ornamentation, trembles and trills contin- 
ually, for which he reaps the greatest applause. His mezza is 
incomparable. Shroder-Devrient is appearing now; but she makes 
less furore here than in Germany Signora Malibran played 
“ Othello,” Shroder-Devrient, Desdemona. Malibran is small, the 
German larger. It was thought several times that Desdemona 


would strangle Othello! This was avery expensive performance 
I paid twenty-four francs for my seat, just to see. Malibran play the 
Moor, and that too not extraordinary well. The orchestra was dis- 
tinguished, but the mise en scene in the “ Italiens” is nothing com- 
pared with that in the French “Academie royale If ever a bril- 
liant mise en scene has been presented in the former, I do not believe 
it has been attained by “ Robert le Diabl the new five-act opera 
of Meyerbeer, who has also written “ Crociato “Robert” is a 
master-piece of the modern school, in which devils sing through 
the speaking-trumpet, and the dead rise up out of their graves, 
but not as in “Szarlatan,” only fifty or sixty persons at once! * 

rhe stage represents the interior of the ruins of a convent, illu- 
minated by the clear, full moonlight, which falls upon the graves 
of the nuns sleeping within In the last act, monks ay pear in a 
pompous splendor of light, with incense, and at the same moment 
the solemn sound of the organ is heard behind the scenes Mever- 
beer has made himself immortal by this work, but he needed more 
than three years in order to bring out this opera. It is said that he 
spent more than twenty thousand frances for the organ and othe 
objects which were used in this representation. 

Madame Damereau-Cinti also sings very beautifully. I prefer her 
singing to Malibran’s. The latter fills one with astonishment, but 


| Cinti enraptures. She sings the chromatic scales and runs almost 


more perfectly than the celebrated flutist, Tulou, plays them. It is 
scarcely possible to find a more cultivated technique 

In Nourrit, the first tenor of the Grand Opera, one admires th 
warm feeling which is revealed in his singing. Chollet, the 
tenor of the Opera Comique, the most admirable personator of Fra 
Diavola, and excellent in the operas “ Zampa” and “ Fiancé« up 


| prehends the parts in a way which is entirely characteristi He 


carries every thing away with his sympathetic voice, and is the 
favorite of the public. In the Opera Comi jue they are now giving 
the ‘ Marquise de Brinvilliers ;” she was a most notorious poisoner 
of Louis XIV.’s time. The music to this libretto is by eight com- 

*** Szarlatan in Opera by Kurpinski, performed with great applause at 
Warsaw, 
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posers, namely, Cherubini, Pier, Herold, Auber, Berton, Batton, 
Blangini, and Carafli. 

I pray you, above all in the world, dear Titus, write to me quickly, 
or come yourself. My residence is, Boulevard Poissonniere 27. 
W. W. is expecting you. I would like much to see you, and there 
are moments when I am almost insane from yearning, especially 
when it rains and I can not goout. I believe that at my concert I 
shall be supported by the most interesting artists. 

Till death, your FREDERIC. 

From these letters we see that Chopin was delighted with Paris; 
he found himself also in a respected position there among cele- 
brated artists, but there were many things yet remaining to be de- 
sired. He had come to Paris with very moderate means, without 
reputation, without protection. He did not wish to be continually 
taxing the kindness of his father, who was not a rich man, and had 
still daughters to provide for; and however beautiful France, and 
especially Paris, was for him, it was still a strange land, and the 
numerous countrymen, with whom he associated, tarried there only 
as fugitives. He could hear his Fatherland spoken of only with 
bitter pain. 
much as possible, and shared his apartments with friends who were 
also in limited circumstances. He had hoped to make himself 
honorably known to the musical public by his concert; but it could 
not take place on the day appointed for it, as the theater director, 
Veron, would not grant any singer permission to co-operate with 
him. It had to be postponed until the twenty-sixth of February, 
1832; but, unfortunately, it did not even meet expenses, for only 
the wealthy among the emigrant Poles attended it; the French 
public was almost entirely absent. His acquaintances consoled him 
and represented to him the fate of other artists, who in their youth 
had likewise had to contend with many obstacles. His best friends 
—and he possessed indeed some—advised him to go more into 
society for which opportunity was not lacking to him. He was not, 
however, to be convinced by that. The letters which he wrote at 
this time to his parents, all had a melancholy coloring. The resi- 
dence in Paris had become unpleasant to him, through the lack of 
every prospect of bettering his condition. He employed his 
thoughts, therefore, with another plan. He learned that some 
young Polish fugitives, who could and would not remain in Paris, 
had decided to go to America. As Chopin knew that able artists 
were still lacking in the new world, he believed that it might also 
be of advantage for him to seek his fortune there, and thus be no 
longer obliged to apply to his father for support. Frederic knew 
very well that his parents expected complete confidence from him, 
and he communicated his intention to them, while he sought to 
convince them that he could do nothing better than leave France 
and seek his fortune on the other side of the ocean. Here we must 
ask involuntary, what ré/e Chopin, with his romantic and poetical 
nature, would have played in a country where the tendency to be 
cool and thoroughly practical predominates above all else? He, 


who, his whole life long, had a horror of charlatanry, who possessed | 


the most elegant taste and aristocratic tendencies, how could he 
have been pleased with America? how could the Americans have 
been able to appreciate him? Perhaps, if he had only settled down 
as a teacher he might have made much money, but his name would 
them surely never have shone among the highest in the musical 
world. It was fortunate for Chopin that his parents were wholly 
opposed to this emigration. ‘They wrote to him to remain for the 
present in Paris, and hope for better fortune, or to return to War- 
saw. They would rather see their son, when his pass had expired, 
exposed to the inevitable unpleasantnesses to which the Russian 
government subjected every one who remained in foreign countries, 
than allow him to emigrate to America. Love for his native coun- 
try, for his family, and for the one whose image he bore deep in his 
heart, excited the most ardent longing in his breast to return to his 
home, although it was not easy for him to leave Paris with its mani- 
fold charms. His friends and Art-colleagues, Franz Liszt, Hiller, 
and Sowinski, urged him not to go away from Paris; but Chopin 
would not listen to their words. 

It was called accident by many, but surely it was a higher Provi- 
dence, that Chopin, on the same day that he had appointed for his 
journey, should meet Prince Valentin Radziwill on the street. 
The Prince addressed him kindly; Chopin communicated his in- 
tention to him, and took leave of him. The former did not ven- 
ture to dissuade him from it, but he exacted from the young artist 
the promise to accompany him in the evening to Rothschild’s. 
How important this evening was for him, and how often did Chopin 
remember it. In the brilliant salons of the financial king, the mu- 
sician, robbed of every hope, met the élite of Paris. When the lady 
of the house, in a kindly manner, asked Chopin to play something 
upon the piano, he played and improvised as perhaps never before. 
The whole company of listeners was enraptured; each vied with 


Under such circumstances he limited his expenses 4s | 






| the other in expressing to Chopin his respect and admiration, and 
|never grew tired of praising his wonderful talent.* From this 
; evening his condition changed as if by magic; the future once 
| more smiled upon him, the mist which had obscured the sun of his 
| days was dissipated before the beams of his star of fortune. Vari- 
| ous requests also were made to Chopin at this soirée, to give instruc- 
tion in the first families of Paris, His pecuniary conditions improved 
daily. He had no longer any need to accept assistance from his 
parents, and banished the thought of a return to Warsaw com- 


pletely from his mind. 
ae et te 


HOW HAND ORGANS ARE MADE. 





HAND-ORGAN, said the manufacturer, is just like any church 
organ, with a few points of difference. It has bellows and 
pipes and keys. When you want to play on a church organ, 
you depress the keys; when you play a hand-organ, you elevate 
them. You use your fingers on the keys of the big organ; but 
these little brass pins are the fingers that operate the hand-organ. 
Here is one of the cylinders for an ordinary-sized organ. Itis 15 
| inches long, and 5 inches in diameter. It is, you see, first covered 
with a sheet of clean, stiff paper, and then is stuck full of little 
brass pins. Some of them, you will notice, are no more than tiny 
brass pegs, while others are nearly half an inch long, with a pin at 
each end, thus: | : The barrel is put in the organ and con- 
| nected with the crank. When it is turned the brass pins are 
| brought against the keys, and the keys are raised. If it is one of 
| the small ones, it raises the key only for an instant, and makes a 
|short note. If it is one of the half-inch ones, it makes a long note. 
| It is very simple, you see, when it is explained. When the cylinder 
is marked for the tunes, it is easy enough to drive in the pins, as 
| you say; but it is not an easy matter to mark the tunes on the 
|cylinder, I have the honor (as well as the profit, if there is any), 
of being one of the three men in America who can mark an organ 
|barrel for the tunes. The gentleman who imports organs from 
| Italy is another; and there is one more. I will show you how it is 
‘done. But you must promise me that you won't go off and make a 
| hand-organ as soon as I show you how! 
The promise was given without mental reservation. 
When the barrel is ery aa for marking, he ex- 
| plained, by being smoothly covered with a piece of tough paper, I 
| hang it in position in the organ, directly under the keys, Suppose 
| I want to mark it for “The Mulligan Guards.” A man with a steady 
hand turns the crank, and I play the tune on the keys, pushing 
| each key down upon the cylinder instead of raising it up. They 
| do not, of course, make any sound, but they make a slight impres- 
| sion upon the paper wherever the key strikes. By long practice a 
| tune can be played mutely in this way as well as if the player heard 
| the sounds. When it is all marked off I take out the cylinder, and 
| go carefully over all the indentations with a pen, and there is the 
/tune. When the tunes are all marked, a skillful workman puts in 
the pegs, as you call them, and the barrel is completed. Every 
organ plays from seven to ten tunes. This one here plays nine. 
You see these little grooves at the end of the cylinder? When the 
grinder wants to change the tune he lifts a spring that keeps the 
cylinder in place and shoves it along a groove. Each groove con- 
trols one of the tunes. A man can put in about three tunes a day. 


—>>-— <--> 


PERFORMANCE OF A WONDERFUL 
WORK. 








THE WONDERFUL 





OR the tenth time only, in this country, has Hector Berlioz’s 
‘La Damnation de Faust” been performed in its entirety. In 
that superb building, the Philadelphia Academy of Music, un- 

der that superb conductor, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, the work of the 
master-composer was heard, 

The New York Oratorio Society, numbering nearly four hundred 
voices, and an orchestra of sixty-five pieces, were brought from New 
York in twelve railway coaches. r. T. B. Pugh, in whose “ Star 
Course” and under whose management “ La Damnation” was pro- 
| duced, provided an elegant refrection in the foyer of the Academy, 
after which the afternoon rehearsal was given. A splendid dinner, 
in the handsomely decorated room, preluded the second perform- 





‘ance. Lunch again, and the party were whirled back to New York. 
| Mr. Pugh provided me with two choice seats—seats with a perfect 


range of sight and hearing, and seats for which I owe him the 
heartiest of thanks, having enabled me to hear the musical event 
| of the year, not even excepting the appearance of Patti, the fol- 
| lowing afternoon. 

It would take more space than the editor would feel justified in 








* Vide: ** Les musiciens polonais et Slaves,"’ by Albert Sowinski, Paris, 1857, 
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assigning to one subject, or it would delight me to describe the work 
at length. I must, therefore, content myself with speaking of the 
more remarkable numbers. 

“La Damnation de Faust” almost exhausts the musical scale. 
There is military music, dance music, both stately and grotesque, 
comic songs, pathetic ballads, massive fugues, the most devotional 
sacred music, thrilling choruses, vivid musical descriptions, lovely 

astorals, drinking songs, and almost every thing musical that may 
be imagined. 

Amid all these incongruous elements there is never a moment 
when the dignity or continuity of the composition is forgotten or 
so much as threatened. That of itself is a token of its greatness. 

Of this work the composer himself said: “1t was nothing to have 
composed ‘La Damnation de Faust,’ the labor consists in having 
it performed.” After much effort the young man succeeded 
in preennnns it at the Opera Comique, in Paris, Sunday, Dec. 6, 
1546. 

The writers of the day disclaimed this “ pretended music ;” from 
the Parisian critics, as from the throat of one man, went up a cry 
of derision and scoffing wit. . 

Berlioz, in a certain degree, is to music what Edgar Allan 
Poe is in poetry—the prophet of unrest, the high-priest of the 
horrible. 

There are four parts to “ Faust” and a short epilogue. Let me 
pick out here and there the more notable parts of the score. Of 
the “ Rakocazy March,” which concludes the first part, 1 need not 
speak; if I mistake not, it has been already treated of in these 
pages, but let me proceed to the scene where Faust, about to drink 
the death-cup, entreats the noble bane to 


“ Bear me into light, or to eternal night.”’ 


Before the contents of the chalice has passed his lips, the glad 
sounds of Easter morning break on his ear. That music is simply 
wonderful; as | recall it now, it seems something belonging to 
another world. I am free to say it was one of the grandest musical 
conceptions in the way of spiritually lofty music | have ever heard; 
at the close, the whole vocal chorus takes up the Easter refrain, and 
the orchestra pours over it a glorious texture of sound. I am not 
ashamed to admit that I felt very near heaven just then. 

A few moments later the Tempter and Faust are in the tavern of 
Auerbach, and Brander, stolid and stupid with wine, sings the “ Song 
of the Rat,” in which the chorus of loafers add a doleful “ requiescat 
in pace.” Upon the word “ Amen,” the composer has constructed 
an intricate fugue, following which the Prince of Darkness himself 
sings “The Song of the Flea.” This song is accompanied in the 
orchestra by a representation of the skipping of that nimble insect. 
A reviewer, in speaking of it, says “that part of the song which 
mentions the stinging flea is accompanied by a quick thrust on the 
kettledrum. Beethoven, with characteristic humor, has composed 
music to the same text, and he marked the passage to be run down 
with the thumb. To accomplish this, the tip of the thumb closes 
on the third finger-tip—a very suggestive position under the cir- 
cumstances!" In Berlioz’s music the imitation is both laughable 
and unique. It was impossible to resist a smile. 

Under the heading of “ Bosquets et Prairies au bord de T Elbe” there 
is a “Chorus of Gnomes” and the “ Ballet of the Sylphs.” Any 
thing more delicate and fairy-like than this ballet would be dif- 
ficult to picture. It is indescribably brilliant and indescribably 
graceful. You know not with what to compare it—it suggests 
dancing, tint speeks dancing in a sunbeam, or the sportive revels 
of thistle-down. 

Shortly after, “ Les Follets” (will-o’-the-wisps) came flying to Mar- 
guerite’s door, a pendant to the elfin’s dance. Closing-my eyes to 
any distracting scenes outside, there came recollections of the jew- 
eled scintillations which, under certain conditions of the moonlight, 
dance upon rippling water. It was exquisitely beautiful. 

I had resolved to give myself up to the influences of this won- 
derful composition; to lay aside the cold, passionless, mental con- 
dition desirable in a critic who means to review the performance 
for the journal he represents. So a most ardent disciple of Ber- 
lioz advised. He said: “One must needs be en rapport with the 
artistic influences and condition of the composer to obtain the best 
results.” 

To avoid the accusation of sentimentality, allow me to quote the 
speech of a clergyman—a stern-faced, wrinkle-visaged gentleman, 
whom I took to be a Presbyterian. Said he, at the close of the 
Easter music, with a deep inspiration which told in what subtle en- 
chantment the music held him: “Oh, what must heaven be, when 
earth can yield such harmony!” My gs companion has 
more than one such incident to relate of the effect upon those 
around us. 

At the close of the fourth part there is a scene named the “ Ride 


to convey Faust to the pit, Faust having sold himself to release Mar- 
guerite. 

I should have stated at the outset, perhaps, that this work was 
founded on Gathe’s poem, for it is here necessary to explain that 
Berlioz departed from the plot as given by the poet. In, the 
poem Faust is eventually saved, but our composer saw the climax 
to be reached in relegating the hero to Hades. As a modern critic re- 
marks: “ Like Edgar Poe he could not probably resist so favorable 
jan opportunity of sending a man to the devil, with all the accom- 
panying terrors.” 

Faust, then, has sacrificed his hopes of eternal happiness, and 
mounted on one of the demon steeds, is taken through space on 
the way to the black abyss. 
| I had prepared myself for a torrent of diseord, a whirlwind of 
| crashes, but the reality was widely different from my thought. There 
| was volume and weight to the scene, but it was not a meaningless 
|mass of tonality. The deluge of tone was unkenneled, and all the 
| orchestral factors unbound, but it did not present that ihky black 
| harmonic deluge which one might imagine. Amid the incantations 
of demons, the unbridled rush of the steeds, the satanic glee of 
the arch-fiend, and the shrieks of the doomed man—amid all 
this frenzy there was music, lights and shadows, clear musical 
thought 
Kneeling before a crucifix a chorus of peasants sing, 








“Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis! 
Sancta Mandalina, ora pro nobis.” 
Faust speaks: 


“* Ah, see those children beneath the cross!"’ 


The demon, with a shudder, answers: 


“No matter! Onward! On!” 


The petition of the reverent women and children grows more 
and more faint, as with cries of terror they see the flying horses 
|ride by. In the orchestra the hurrying beat of the hoofs is plainly 
| distinguishable, and ever increases in impetuosity. 
| Faust, aghast, exclaims at the hideous monsters which gather 
jabout him. Awful screams of night-birds rend the air; Faust feels 
| the beat of their wings in his face. 
| From this onward Mephistopheles urges his coursers with cries 
|of “Hopp! Hopp! Hopp!” rising in intensity as they pro- 
| gress. 

The victim sees dancing skeletons and hears their demoniac laugh. 

“Hopp! Hopp! Hopp!” The hoof-strokes of Giaur and Vortex 
rain upon the ground. 

Faust, terror-stricken and breathless, hears the thunder roll at his 
| feet, feels the earth swaying, and beholds a rain of blood. Witha 
plunge they fall into the abyss. In the nineteenth scene, Faust is 
delivered to the flames, and the Prince of Darkness celebrates his 
triumph. 

This, in outline, can give but a faint idea of the fragments of the 
| work devolving upon the soloists, chorus, and orchestra. It is only 
|a shadow, and a pitifully weak one at that. 

One of the ablest, and at the same time dispassionate critics says: 
“ Berlioz’s time has come at last; and soon, no doubt, the Parisians 
who hooted and laughed at him during his life, will dedicate a street 
to his memory. When this occurs it is to be hoped that ‘ Rue 
Berlioz’ may be posted on the very house in which Scudo (a bitter 
critical foe of the composer) wrote his fanatical opinions.” 

Warren WaALrTeRs. 


_-—- —__~ ~-- <> -e 


AN EVENT IN OLE BULL’S CAREER. 





HE Academy of Music was reopened on the 19th of February, 

1855, under the management of the very distinguished Norse 

violinist, Ole Bull, who leased that vast and splendid void for 
a short season. Among his artists were Clotilde, Patti, Vestvali, 
Brignoli, and Badiali; and he offered a prize of one thousand dol- 
lars for the best original grand opera by an American composer on 
an American subject, the copyright to be retained by the author— 
a vain proposal and an unwise limitation. Music is not cul- 
tivated thus; and still less by insisting upon native subjects. 
The whole history of literature and of the fine arts is a re- 
buke to such folly. It was in keeping with this project that Ole 
Bull should go to ruin as a manager with greater speed than any of 
his predecessors. He did not last two months; and his short man- 
agerial career is worthy of this brief warning notice only because 
of his distinction as a violin virtuoso, and because in that ca- 
pacity he had shown no less skill in manipulating public curi- 
osity than in handling his instrument.—Richard Grant White, in 
June CENTURY. 








to Hell.” Satan summons two black steeds, “Vortex” and “Giaur” 
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CINCINNATI can congratulate herself on the 
fact that it is only the best things that are 
deemed worthy of imitation. 





Anp now conventions, musical institutes, and 
chorus drills, are taking on the name, if not 
the dignity and importance, of ‘‘ Musical Fes- 
tivals.” 





Pror. Carrer’s promised article on “A 
is unavoidably 
laid over until the next Visiror, though al- 
ready in type. 


Music Lesson from Analogy,” 


Ir was Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, who 
said, “ One blast of the trumpet, and thousands 
rush forth to die. One peal of the organ, and 
millions kneel down to pray.” 





Iy music has no power in itself to express 
definite thought (it has not been settled that it 
has not), it certainly has great power in the 
realm of emotion, which leads, finally, to in- 
teliectual action. 


Dr. Damroscn says that there is no frivo- 
lous music, that it allis a “descent from the 
highest,” which may be very true, but we fear 
that some of it is so far away from home that 
it will have no little difficulty in finding its way 
back again. 


Iv reply to “ Organ Student,” we will say 
that we have in preparation a series of editor- 
’ and “ Interludes,” which 
will appear in due time, and in which we shall 
endeavor to answer his questions and others 
of a like nature. 


ials on “Voluntaries’ 





A Most appropriate testimonial to Mr. Reu- 
ben R. Springer, in the shape of a statue of 
that public-spirited gentleman, was placed in 
the vestibule of Music Hall, May lith. It is 


the work of Preston Powers, son of the late 
well-known sculptor, Hiram Powers, and is a 
fine work of art, 








A pEsIRE to please goes a great way toward 
mitigating the effects of an imperfect perform- 
ance. If a sincere wish is expressed to hear 
one sing or play, it may be taken for granted 
that a ready and cheerful response will largely 
make up for other deficiencies. 





Ir has been aptly said that a thing is impos- 
sible according to the nature of the one who 
undertakes it. “Why, sir, this thing is impos- 
sible,” said one to the projector of a difficult 
enterprise. ‘To you it would be,” was the 
curt, but not inappropriate reply. 





Evcene Tuayer hits the nail on the head 
when he says that the opening organ music of 
the church service is not a voluntary—it is in- 
voluntary. The organist is expected to play 
it; is hired to play it; and it isa part of the 
service just as much as is the sermon, and 
should be so considered. 





Wirnovt the backing of public-spirited and 
generous-hearted men, no great enterprise like 
the May Festival can become asuccess. They 
stand in the background, assuming all risk, 
and are content if only the undertaking is a 
success, yet no small share of the credit and 
glory of the enterprise belongs to and should 
be given them. 





Dr. Roor has in his new books now in press, 
adopted a plan for representing extended mod- 
ulations, or changes of key, which is worthy 
the attention of teachers and musicians in gen- 
eral. It simplifies the work of reading music, 
and at the same time does away with a con- 
fusing array of sharps, flats, or naturals, as 
used in the old methods. 





Tue windows of John Church & Co.'s store, 
on Fourth street, during Festival week, were a 
source of great interest to all music-lovers. 
Apart from the beautiful decorations in honor 
of the occasion, there were displayed in each 
window choice and rare portraits of the great 
Masters of the Feast—Mozart, Beethoven, Wag- 
ner, Schumann, Schubert, Handel, Haydn, etc., 
with autograph letters of them all. There was 
also a fine large portrait of Theodore Thomas, 
elegantly decorated with Festival emblems, and 
resting against the lower part of the picture, 
an autograph score written by Haydn in 1780, 
and by its side a page from a credo by Mozart, 
in the latter's careful and painstaking chirog- 
raphy. The rare engravings, together with the 
autograph letters and music, were from the 
valuable collection owned by Mr. Cist, of this 
city, who kindly loaned them for the week. 

————_»690————————— 


Where Shall I Go? 


This is the question uppermost at this time 
in the minds of those teachers and pupils who 
are desirous of spending a part of their vacation 
in preparation for their future work. A change 
of occupation is rest. Teuchers who have 
been hard at work all the year find a few 
weeks’ sojourn at a “ Normal” a great relief, 
as well as of much benefit educationally, pro- 








vided they make a wise selection of the place 
in which to spend this time. 

The first consideration is naturally the mon- 
etary expense. Time at this season of the 
year is of no account, Yet it should be re- 
membered that the least financial outlay does 
not always prove to be the most economical. 
As a rule, if one pays low prices he gets cheap 
returns. Those who have the least money to 
spend should be the most careful to put it 
where it will do the most good. It isn’t so 
much the large array of teachers, or the great 
number of lessons in a given time, that proves 
the best investment. Quality rather than 
quantity should be the thing sought for. Flam- 
ing circulars and high-sounding phrases are 
easily manufactured. Only the superficial 
depend upon such things. Real worth is 
modest. One can almost judge from an ad- 
vertisement as to the quality of the thing 
advertised. 

In deciding where to go, one should be gov- 
erned largely by the merits of the men who 
propose to run the school. We go to a Nor- 
mal, as to any other school, to profit by the 
experience of those who constitute its faculty. 
If they are men of but little practical knowl- 
edge, they can give us only the most superfi- 
cial instruction. If they are men whose lives 
have been devoted to the work, we can be sure 
of being helped and of getting our money's 
worth, whatever the cost of tuition may be. 
These things are worth considering. It doesn't 
pay to waste money on those who know no 
more than we do. We want to go where we 
can be taught something. If previous reputa- 
tion in Normal work is of any value, we can 
easily learn by a little investigation just what 
to do and where to go to get the best and the 


most for our money. 
—_————_+ 090 o-___—_—_ 


**Go Slow.” 


We have taken this popular phrase as a 
text for a short “preach” on practice. In the 
matter of practice, it should be constantly 
kept in mind that it is not the number of times 
a piece is played or sung that is of value, but 
the way in which it is studied. A careful stu- 
dent will accomplish more in one perusal of 
his lesson than an indifferent or superficial 
one will in a dozen. The great trouble with 
beginners is that they deem it necessary to 
“go over” their lessons so many times in so 
many minutes, the more the better, according 
to their notions. This is all wrong. The best 
pianists play slowly all new things until the 
technical difficulties are mastered. Mason, 
Mills, and other musicians of like caliber, say 
that in their studies they play from five to ten 
times slower than the music is finally to be 
played in the concert room. Von Bulow's 
daily practice is very much on the same basis. 
If men who have attained to such celebrity 
find it necessary not only to practice constantly, 
but very slowly and with the greatest care, 
how much more important it is that those just 
beginning should do so. 

And yet, the question is asked, How can one 
attain to rapidity in playing if it is not allowed 
in practice? We do not say that jt is never to 
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be indulged in. It should come, however, after 
all other technical difficulties of the piece have 
been overcome. In fact, we are not sure but 
that velocity is one of those things that will 
come of itself, as the result of faithful practice 
in other things. 

It must be borne in mind that the fingers 
and vocal organs are to be trained to make 
right motions, and that after a certain amount 
of practice upon any one point, whether the 
motions are right or wrong, the mind relieves 
itself largely from close supervision of the 
work, and the action of the muscles become au- 
tomatic. Scientists have decided that this state 
of things is reached in careful practice of any 
one thing at about the 80th repetition of it. This 
may not be the case with every one, some at- 
taining the desired end at an earlier or later 
period than others; but the fact remains that 
after a certain amount of practice the hand 
and voice settle down into grooves from which 
it is almost impossible to move them. The 
fingers know no difference between a wrong 
note andarightone. They go at first where 
they are told to go, and after a little, being 
creatures of habit, like the rest of us, go where 
they have been accustomed to go from force 
of previous associations. In this is seen the 
importance of the slow practice which we are 
commending. Let the first care be to get 
things right, train the fingers and the voice to 
do the right thing until from habit it is made 
impossible to do the wrong one, and then it 
will be found that the question of rapidity of 
execution and other “ finishing touches” can 
be very easily attended to. 

A good motto which we have already given 
to our readers is this: The best habit is the 
habit of forming good habits. It is one ap- 
plicable, as the prayer-book says, “ to all sorts 
and conditions of men,” and is especially 
worthy the serious attention of all students of 
the Art Divine. 


ache 
eer 


Music in the Home. 


The Visrror readers already know our views 
on amateur musical performances in the home 
circle. We approve of them from principle, 
whatever the grade of music or musicians may 
be. If inferior at first, practice and the grow- 
ing taste will soon bring up to a higher 
level all engaged in doing the “ best they know 
how.” Our only advice is not to rest content 
with the music requiring but little study to ex- 
ecute. We know that it is often remarked by 
the savans that it is better to play only the 
things one can play well, however simple and 
plain, than to attempt more pretentious com- 
positions with indifferent and unsatisfactory 
results. This is very good advice when ap- 
= to playing in public concerts, but in the 

ome circle even indifferent performances 
(judged by the critic’s standard), if they are 
attempts at progress, have an interest that is 
not without its pleasant effect on all concerned. 
Dr. Hullah, in speaking on this subject, ex- 
presses himself as follows : 

Those who have heard an instrumental 

uartet by artists only to be nized by 
the eye through a telescope, have little idea of 
the pleasure the same music and the same, 
nay, even inferior, musicians can give at home 
to a few silent listeners; of the bond of sym- 
petay. at once established between doers and 
earers so much more favorably placed in re- 
lation to one another; of the fervor communi- 











cated to the one by the admiration of the | 
other—unexpressed though this be save through | 
a breath ‘deeper than usual, or an incomplete | 
utterance of delight, and by the interchange | 
of ideas, when the relaxation of the bow-arms | 
has set the tongue of both doers and hearers | 
free. 


Gleanings. 


—— 

Tt is expected that Max Brach will arrive in | 
this country in season to conduct the perform- | 
ance of his “ Odysseus” at the last concert of | 
the Cecilia during next month. 

Buffalo has been fixed upon as the city for | 
the national annual sengerfest of 1883. A | 
building will be put up for the occasion, the 
wealthy Germans of the city promising a hand- 
some guarantee fund. 

Among the operas to be added to the reper- 
toire of the Emma Abbott company next sea- 
son will be Adams’ “Si J’Etais Roi,” which 
has proved such a hit with the Maurice Grau 
company during the present season. 

With a view of further increasing the means 
of the Royal German College of Music, it is 
proposed to establish town scholarships, the 
payment of $15,000 from any town insuring 
the education and maintenance of one student. 

Theodore Thomas takes an orchestra of 55 
musicians to California at the close of his 
Chicago summer season, giving two montbs to 
the Pacific coast and the western country, 
reaching New York again about the last of 
September. 

The present rage for Berlioz’s music in 
England has suggested the title of “ Berlioz- 
ites,” to distinguish the admirers of the 
eccentric French composer by. A goodly 
number of Berliozites can be found herea- 
bouts, says the Boston Herald. 

Sig. Campanini now expresses the opinion 
that he will rest for an entire year, and then 
fix an absolute limit upon the number of each 
week's appearances in all future contracts. 
He has been overworked the last season, he 
says, and must have a long rest. 

Mile. Aimée is to return to this country as 
an English singing opera bouffe artist next 
season, and with a strong company to support 
her. There will be some curiosity to hear a 
translation of some of her former brilliant 
interpolated points in the dialogues of her | 
repertoire. 

Manager Mapleson has opened negotiations 
for the services of Frau Materna for next sea- 
son, and the lady expresses a desire to return 
to America rather than complete her contract 
at the opera in Vienna. Patti's terms are far 
more exhorbitant than Materna’s, yet the 
latter would strengthen Manager Mapleson’s 
company far more from a purely artistic stand- | 
point. 

Ambroise Thomas’ new opera, “ Francoise 
de Rimini,” consists of a prologue and four 
acts in six tableaux. It opens in the second 
circle of the Inferno,where Dante and Virgil see 
the spirits of Francoise and Paolo floating 
along overhead. They interrogate them, but 
their answers are rendered almost unintelligi- 
ble by their sobbings. The four acts represent | 
the story of their lives. The opera abounds in 
highly dramatic situations, and there are some | 
really splendid airs. 

Boston has not been alone in having trouble | 
among its orchestral players. Herr Bilse, who | 
has for years furnished Berliners with excel- | 
lent nightly concerts of classical and popular | 
orchestral music. at very low prices (20 cents | 
admission), has quarreled with his musicians, 
who would not accompany him on a provincial 
tour without an increase of their salary. Bilse | 
has retained his hali and is now forming a new | 
orchestra. The old one has chosen for its 
leader Ludwig V. Brenner, 











| week. 


English musicians have not taken to the 
Royal College scheme with any heartiness ; 
they have only subscribed £165 toward the 
total. 

There is a proposal to give a series of French 
operas in London during the season of 1883 
M. Carvalho has announced his willingness to 


bring over his company. This is another sign 
of the breaking up of the long fashionable 
Italian opera monopoly. 

Many of Manager Mapleson’s artists are 
looking forward with anxiety to the result of 
the Patti engagement. They realize that 
opera-giving in this country is a sort of co- 


operative venture, with or without the consent 
of the singers, and they fear that Mme. Patti's 
large claims upon the treasury will jeopardize 


the payment of their smaller demands. It is 
also thought that the patronage of the Patti 
nights will seriously injure the financial results 
of the balance of the season. 

Herr Neumann contemplates an extended 
continental tour with the company he has or- 
ganized for the production of the Wagner 
operas in London next month. In August he 
will begin a tour through Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, and Russia; afterwards, it is under- 
stood, he intends giving his postponed repre- 
sentation in Paris. The troupe is complete, 
including principals, chorus, and orchestra. It 
is not improbable that, after the present year, 
an American tour with the “ Niebelung’s Ring” 
may be projected. 

Sig. G. Operti is credited with having done 
some excellent work for the Volks family in 
their last new piece, “Too Too Truly Rural.” 
It was he who wrote the music of the “ Belles 
of the Kitchen,” and many of the other pieces 
made popular by these people, but it is said 
that nothing that he has heretofore composed 
at all equals “The Legend of Gilpie Castle” 
or the “Demon Chorus,’ heard for the first 
time in the new piece. The music of “Too 
Too Truly Rural” would, it is said, make it a 
success were the words the most commonplace 
imaginable. 

__————- ~—e@eoem —-— --- 


Personal Notes. 





It is Edward Strauss, not Johann, who comes 
to the New York Casino as musical director 
for the coming season. 

Mr. T. Adamowski, violinist, joins a concert 
party for a California tour, under Mr. J. B 
Pond’s management, which starts West about 
June 1. 

Ir Antuur Maas hasn't a right to indulge in 
a little self-congratulation just at this time, 


| then there can be no occasion or circumstance 


under which it may be allowable. 


Pror. Hexry Carrer, though enticed away 
from Cincinnati by the Brooklynites, could not 


| forego the pleasure and enjoyments of the great 


May Festival. He was as enthusiastic as the 


rest of us. 

Herr Lixpav informs us that he will give 
up all church singing soon. He has formed a 
contract’ with the Emma Abbott Opera Com- 
pany to sing for them as leading tenor, for five 
years at least. 

Miss Lavra Dennis, who has been pursuing 
her musical studies at Miss Baur's Conserva- 
tory for some time past, returned home last 
She will be missed by a large circle of 
acquaintances, 

Pror. T. M. Carrer, of the Fort Wayne Con- 
servatory of Music, paid a short visit to our 
editorial den, while in this city attending the 
May Festival. In this connection it is pleasant 


to call attention to the fact, that many friends 
of the Visiror, who have been until the Festi- 
val week personally unknowu to the editor, 


have shown their interest in the paper by call- 
ing at our office. We can always find time 
enough to shake hands, if nothing more, 
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Pror. Kart Merz, of Oxford College, and ed- 
itor ot Brainard’s Musical World, attended the | 
May Festival with his family. We were pleased | 
to make the acquaintance of one whom we had | 


known so long by his writings. 


In addition to the already large number of 
pupils at the Cincinnati Conservatory, many 
new ones are coming for the summer term. 
Among the late arrivals are Mrs. Rogers, Miss 
Lizzie Jones. Miss Tremmier, and Miss Ses- 
serns—all from the south. 


| 


We had the pleasure, during the Festival, of | 
meeting Herr Friedrich, the husband of Ma- | 
terna. He is an enthusiast on the subject of 
his wife’s singing, as he has a perfect right to | 
be, for, as he says, in speaking of a certain 
work, “It would make no difference if it was 
in Chinese, she could sing it just as well; she 
is great in every thing,” which is all very true. 








Tue May Festival chorus, as a token of ap- 
preciation for the-labors of Mr. Arthur Mees 
and Mr. Geo. Schneider, presented the former | 
with a costly ring, and the latter with a solid | 
silver tea service on Tuesday night. Miss | 
Maria Longworth Nichols contributed a con- | 
siderable casi amount toward purchasing the | 
ring. 


singers, and so speedily develop such ability in at- 
tacking and maturing what at first seemed beyond 
their reach. The memory of these four days will 
not soon fade from the minds of the many who 
have shared them, and chiefly because we have 


| come to know and love him, whom we shall always 


after remember as our friend, Dr. George F. Root. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be en- 
crossed and passed to Dr, Root, and be furnished to 
the press of the city. 

MANLY 8. HARD, Elmira, N. Y. 
Cuas. H. PALMER, Elmira, N. Y. 
Mrs, O. A. BALDWIN, Towanda, Pa. 
C. E. GLADDING, Athens, Pa. 

J. DORMAN STEELE, Elmira, N. Y. 

The success of a musical convention de- 
pends in no small degree upon the local man- 
agers who engineer the organization of the 
working forces and assume the financial re- 
sponsibility of the undertaking. In the enthu- 
siasm of the ‘closing scenes of a successful 
week, this fact is sometimes lost sight of, and 
we are not surprised to learn that Dr. Root 
called attention to the fact that he should share 
his honors with the active members of the 
above convention, especially with Prof. H. 8. 
Hamer, who arranged for the convention, and 
was so active in his efforts to have it made an 
epoch in the musical history of Elmira. 


C. C. Case conducted large four-day conven- 
tions during the last month at Crystal Lake, 
Woodstock, and Arlington Heights, Ill. He 


Among a party of a dozen or more attending | also had charge of the music at the twenty- 


the May Festival, from Memphis, Tenn., was 
Miss Alice Fuchs, a young lady of decided 
musical talent. During her stay in the city 
she sang to Mr. Thomas and others, whose 
opinions and advice she desired, and all who 


were favored with an opportunity of hearing | 


the young lady were decided in their opinion 
that she possessed a voice of unusual power 
and brilliancy. Her voice compass is three 
octaves up from G in the bass (fourth space. ) 
It is quite phenomenal. The young lady 
seems to excel in music of a dramatic charac- 
ter. She goes to Paris in July to enter the 
Conservatory there, and in this she is acting 


upon the advice of those critics to whom we | 


have already referred. Our best wishes go 
with her. Pror. Herm. Scnuize, a well 
known and favorite music teacher of Memphis, 
was among the party above referred to. 
is very enthusiastic in praise of the Festival. 


sere 


Concert and Convention Notes. 





Dr. Root seems to have carried Elmira(N Y.) 
by storm, if it is right to use @ war phrase in 
describing a peaceable musical convention. 
We are in receipt of letters and papers from 
that city, in which is described in most flat- 
tering terms the work of the eminent conductor 
during his stay there. From a thorough per- 
sonal knowledge of the man we have no hesi- 
itation in endorsing most completely every 
word of the eulogistic preamble and resolutions 
unanimously adopted by the convention at its 
closing session. Perhaps the most effective 
account of the Doctor’s work may be gathered 
from the resolutions which here follow: 


Wikreas, Dr. Geo, F. Root, our worthy and pop- | 


ular conductor, is so shortly to return to his home 
in the West, we as members of the Musical Con 
vention now assembled in this city, desire to ex- 
press and convey to him our high estimate of his 
character and worth. 

He came among us so lately, not a stranger surely, 
for although many of us had never seen his face, 
and although Chicago claims him as a citizen anda 
voter, still he is the property of the whole land, 
since his name will never be eliminated from the 
history of the music of America. We found his 
locks a little whitened, but his freshness, vigor and 
cheerfulness give no indication of the immense la 
bor of his life. His voice, in its richness, compass 
and control, is but seldom gnpsneehes. His quiet 
witand uninterrupted good humor make us won- 
der if we can be any thing like him, when we ap- 
proach his years. He has made singing in worship 
anew revelation to us, and as he has each morning 
led us up to better notions in this part of divine 
service, all souls were tendered and made better. 
And this could hardly be otherwise, for our con- 


ductor is a Christian, as well as a superior gentle- | 


man. 
He has also made us wonder that he eould infuse 
his own euthusiasm into so large a class of strange 





He- 


| fourth Illinois State Sunday-school Convention, 
| held in Champaign, beginning May 165. 

Dr. Root and C. C. Case conduct a ten 
days Normal Musical Institute, August 28th, 
at Brookville, Pa. 


| Thesixth annual meeting of the Music Teach- 
| ers’ State Association of Indiana will be held 
| at Logansport, beginning June 26th, continuing 
|three days. A variety of useful topics are 
| announced for discussion, and we hope to have 
| a full report of the Institute in our next paper. 
Rudecell er and hotel fare may be had by ap- 
| plying to W. T. Giffe, Logansport, Ind. 

The fourth annual Iowa May Musical Fes- 
| tival was held in Cedar Rapids, May 16, 17, 
| 18, and 19, under the direction of Prof. L. O. 
| Emerson, of Boston, assisted by Prof. I. H. 
| Bunn, of the Cornell College Conservatory of 
Music. The leading feature of the classical 
study and drill of the week was Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Forty-second Psalm.” 

Prof. J. B. Ferguson’s Institute, held at Adel, 
Towa, closed with a concert, at which a pleasing 
fo ! of miscellaneous music was rendered. 

We have no information except that gathered 
from the program. 


The vocal class at West Andover, Ohio, un- 
der the direction of H. A. Lewis, gave a con- 
cert recently, which consisted of the music 
studied during the session of the school, be- 
sides solos and duets of more or less preten- 
|sion. Several standard choruses were given, 
among which were Mrs. Clara Scott's “ Lead 
me to the Rock,” “ Daughter of Error,” by 
| Bishop, and “ Mighty Jehovah,” music by 
Bellini. 

That indefatigable worker, Mrs. L. A. N. Fow- 
ler, of the Female College, Shelbyville, Ky., has 
'recently conducted a very successful perform- 
| ance of Dr. Root's cantata, “ The Haymakers.” 
The chorus consisted of about fifty members, 
which were ably assisted by a small amateur 
orchestra. The local papers have much to say 
|in praise of the performance and the estimable 
| lady who drilled the singers and prepared this 
| dehghtful cantata for the stage, it being given 
| with all the accessories of scenic action. 











| “Under the Palms” has just had a fine repre- 
|sentation at Cambridgeport, Mass., under the 
direction of Mr, Geo. W. Clapp. This cantata 
| is rapidly gaining in public oer, and deserv- 
edly so. Special mention may be made of 
| singing of the opening chorus, “ Wake, cap- 
tives, awake!" and the marching chorus, “ We 
are marching home to Zien;” ‘‘O Shepherd, 
who leadest;"”’ “© Church of Christ.” The 








Invisible Chorus was quite a feature of ‘the en- 
tertainment. 

Preparations have already been made in 
Boston and Cambridge for the performance of 
“David, the Shepherd Boy.” To our mind 
this is one of the best cantatas yet issued, and 
is deserving of great success and popularity. 





There is not a great deal of musical matter 
to chronicle this month, unless Emma Ab- 
bott’s Opera Co, can be put under that head. 
But even in vocal work there is no such thing 
as total depravity, and “ bonest little Emma” 
has some good points, especially in staccato 
work and in passages involving voce di testa ; 
but just as one is ready to cry “bravo,” there 
comes some vocal vulgarity in the chest tones, 
or some affectation in acting, that is de- 
testable. The mad scene in Lucia is an exam- 
_ of both the bad and good points mentioned. 
She is obliged to cause the flute to slow up in 
the imitative passages, and her trill is still de- 
fective in its lack of rapidity. Conly, the 
basso, was the best member of the compan 
supporting her. She still draws fairly well, 
and can afford to laugh at the critics while the 
public pay so well to hear her. 

The Apollo Club gave a fine concert recently, 
in which several new works were brought out, 
One by Henschel was an excellent example of 
blending of melody and counterpoint. In this 
respect the works of this composer remind me 
of Robert Franz, without, however, attaining 
the nobility of that composer's thoughts. 
Bruch's Sa/amis was another of the important 
new works. It is much more spontaneous and 
inspiring than the Roman Song of Triumph 
by the same composer, which closed the pro- 
gram. All the works were superbly sung. In 
fact, I have never heard any male part-singing 
which can compare with the quality of and the 
general work of the Apollo Club. The great 
new work of the concert was Paine’s Summons 
to Love, a most musicianly composition, but 
not lyrical enough for its subject. The words 
remind one of an English Glee, but the music 
is as lofty as that of the Greek tragedy which 
Professor Paine recently composed. 

Speaking of composers reminds me that the 
Me - done at the New England Conservatory 
of Music is worthy of record. The school of 
composition in this institution is developing 
many good results, and there are many emi- 
nent composers among the professors there. 
A new one has recently been added to the 
ranks in Mr. James H. Howe, a graduate from 
the College of Music (connected with the Con- 
servatory), who, at his graduation concert, 

roduced four very well-made compositions. 
The best chamber concert Boston has enjoyed 
this month was given by Mr. J. C. D. Parker, 
of the Faculty of the Conservatory. It took 
place May 5th, and consisted of a Chopin Pol- 
olaise, a set of lieder, finely sung by Dr. Lan 
maid, and the Hummel Septet, a work whic 
we seldom have the chance of hearing. All 
was finely done. My letter leaves just too soon 
for me to write of the 1000th concert of this 
Conservatory, which is to take place in Music 
Hall next Wednesday. The m will be 
chiefly instrumentai and will be farnished by 
the following professors of the institution: 
Messrs. Lang, Chadwick, Apthorp, Bendix, 
Allen, Dannreuther, De Seve, Fries, Kelley, 
Parker, Whitney, Lewis, Swan, Turner, Whit- 
tier, Dunham, ete., ete. The vo-al work will 
be rendered by Miss 8. C. Fisher and Mr. 
Louis C, Elson. 

To return to our clubs: The Cecilia gave 
an almost perfect performance of Bruch's 
Odysseus last Wednesday. Mr. Henschel, the 
Admiral Crichton of music, was at his ve 
best in the title role, and the chorus never di 
better. The work itself is, to me, the most 
melodiously romantic of the modern school 
save Bruch’s “ Crusaders,” 
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Professor Baermann has given a piano re- 
cital which was one of the enjoyable occasions 
of the past month. This unassuming man is 
one of the few pianists who can play Beetho- 
ven. His performance of the Sonata Appas- 
sionata was memorable for its breadth and 

ion and avoidance of all sentimentality. 
n Schumann's Carnavalsscenen he took the 
tempi somewhat faster than is generally done, 
and thereby brought the gayety and excitement 
of the scene more into prominence, thus 
heightening the picture. e violin pupils of 
Mr. Eichberg are to give a concert next Satur- 
day. Too much credit can not be given to 
this veteran teacher, who has left his imprint 
on the music of America. These concerts are 
generally highly artistic, and have little of the 
amateurish tinge about them. I was sorry to 
find that my last letter came “the day after 
the fair.” The world may perhaps never know 
the pearls of wisdom and erudition concealed 
in that missing work of Prortevs. 
Bostoy, May 13. 


she 
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New York. 





The Music Festival opened Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 2d, with the following program : 
Bach’s cantata, “A Stronghold Sure; Mozart's 
8 mphony in C major; recitative and aria from 
' Fidelio: " Handel's “ Utrecht Jubilate.” Thus 
soloists, chorus, orchestra and organ were at 
once introduced to the thousands who had 
gathered for the first concert of the Festival 
of 1882. 

Wednesday afternoon the program embraced 
only soloists and orchestra, and interesting se- 
lections were given. 

In the evening Beethoven was represented 
by the Fifth Symphon and a Missa Solennis. 
The production of this work was a notable 
event of the week to musical scholars, but 
rather tedious to the average listener. 

Thursday afternoon, when the Wagner pro- 
gram was given, the enthusiasm was at its 
height. One of the largest audiences filled the 
hall, even to the chorus seats on the stage. The 
soloists were Signor Campanini, Frau Materna, 
Miss Henne, Miss Wurmb, Mr. Steins, Signor 
Galassi, Mr. Toedt. The selections were from 
the “Niebelungen Lied,”’ several of which have 
been heard before in this city, but never with 
the orchestral force that was gathered at the 
Festival. The audience was especially pleased 
with the Ride of the Walkyries, the song of 
the three Rhine maidens, and Siegmund’s love- 
song. Materna delighted and astonished her 
hearers, and at the end of the concert was 
called again and again to the stage. 

Handel's sublime oratorio, ‘Israel in Egypt,” 
was sung Friday evening by three thousand 
voices. The Handel and Haydn Society from 
Boston, Philadelphia Cecilian, and Baltimore 
Oratorio Societies, assisted the New York and 
Brooklyn choruses, and did nobly, despite their 
having had no mass rehearsals. Two of the 
choruses, one the famous “ He gave them hail- 
stones for rain,’ were repeated at the applause 
which would not be stilled until the singers 
again arose. The chorus showed in this werk 
that their energies had not been exhausted by 
the previous concerts. The “ Israel in Egypt” 
demands more than any other choral work vig- 
orous singing; one chorus follows after another 
without a break through the entire first part. 
Mr. Candidus, Miss Emily Winant, Mrs. E. 
Aline Osgood, Miss Hattie Schell, Mr. Myron 
W. Whitney, and Mr. Franz Remmertz, were 
the soloists of the evening. The two latter 

ntlemen made the deepest impression in the 

uet, “The Lord is a man of war,” a portion 
of which they repeated. Mrs. Osgood bad just 
recovered from a severe illness, and her voice 
showed painful effort in producing heavy tones. 
That beautiful short chorus, ‘‘ He sent a thick 
darkness over all the land,” lost much of the 


loud. When the chorus did sing piano, the 
sound was something wonderful. 

Saturday afternoon’s program was made up 
entirely from Italian composers from the time 
of Corelli (1653) to Verdi. As the selections 
were arranged chronologically, the audience 
gained in two hours a fair estimate of the rise 
of Italian music. 

The closing concert on Saturday evening 
rather dimmed the glory of the Festival as a 
whole, and did not make a brilliant finale to 
the affair. Perhaps the cause was the newness 
of the program—Liszt’s Symphony to Dante’s 
Divina Comedia, the chorus in Wagner's Meis- 
tersinger, “ Wake, wake,” the “ Fall of Troy,” 
by Berlioz. 

Every thing was done by the directors of the 
Festival to make it a success, and to insure the 
comfort of the audience. The Armory was 
fitted up with cane-bottomed chairs; new exits 
were added; sounding-boards were erected on 
the stage; plants and flowers made a rich 
background for the singers; a carpet hung at 
the opposite end of the hall prevented any echo; 
boxes were arranged, and the floor raised; the 
singers from out of town were generously pro- 
vided for, and, in fact, nothing left undone. 
The Festival of 1582 marks another step for 
New York, which is rapidly catching up with 
other cities in this direction. K. 
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Reossini's Watch. 





Rossini was a very superstitious man. King 
Louis Phillipe once gave the composer a mag- 
nificent repeater, which the latter was ex- 
tremely proud of, and carried in his pocket 
every day for six years. One afternoon, as he 
was showing it to some acquaintances in a 
Paris café, a strange gentleman walked up to 
the table at which he was sitting, and said to 
him: ‘“ Monsieur Rossini, you do not know 
the secrets of your watch, although you have 
worn it for such a long time. Will you per- 
mit me to reveal them to you?” Rossini, 
with an ironical smile, handed him the watch; 








when, greatly to his surprise, the stranger 
touched a hidden spring, and a false lining to 
the back of the watch flew open, disclosing the 
maestro’s portrait, painted in miniature, and 
surrounded by a wreath of enameled Arabic 
characters. This mysterious person then 
avowed himself the maker of the watch, but, 
though urgently begged by Rossini to tell him 
the significance of the Arabic words, abso- 
lutely refused to do so. Rossini, convinced 
that some evil spell must be in the queer char- 
acters, became so afraid of the watch that he 
would never wear it again, and after his death 
it was found hidden away and covered with 
dust. x 
tn 


Frightened by a Brass Band. 





The following ludicrous occurrence reminds 
us of a similar one in war times, in which the 
writer was a participant. It was during one 
of the flank movements which changed the 
front of battle from the Wilderness to Peters- 
burg, Va. There was no strike just then, but 
a very big scare, in which the present editor 
of the Visiror was pitched, by a refractory 
horse, head over heels into a nice, soft ditch 
by the roadside, into which he was followed by 
a sufficient number of other soldiers to wedge 
him thoroughly into the yielding mud. The 
St. Paul Press is responsible for this story: 

“ The value of a uniform in quelling riot and 
insurrection is illustrated by an event which 
occurred between Monroe and Brodhead last 
week. It seems that the hands on a gravel 


hands wanted to be carried to Monroe, free of 
charge, but it was thought best to let them 
walk, when they got together and decided to 





effect it should have made by being sung too 


take forcible possession of the first train that 





train strack for higher wages, and the railroad | 
folks would not accede to the demand. The | 


came along, and ride or die. The first train 
that came along was a freight, with a caboose, 
and in the caboose was the Monroe cornet 
band, on the way home from a concert they 
had given at Brodhead. The train was stopped 
by the strikers, when the cornet player put his 
horn out the window and sounded the cavalry 
call of ‘ Boots and Saddles,’ and that woke up 
the band boys, who were asleep in the caboose, 
and they rushed out on the platform, rubbing 
their eyes, to see what was up. The strikers 
saw the glittering uniforms, and it at once oc- 
curred to the leader that the governor bad or 
dered out the sfate militia. It seemed to the 
strikers as though there were a hundred thou- 
sand armed men, and believing the shooting 
would commence at once, they took to the 
woods and let the train go about its business. 
One big striker that had talked a good deal 
with his mouth, when he saw a bass-drum 
-pointed at him, got behind a stump and fainted 
This is the first fight the Monroe band has been 
in, and it is said they covered themselves with 
glory. 
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A 9-Year-Old Compoxer and Pianist 


A little Italian boy, Cesarino Galeotti by 
name, has been interesting musical Paris re- 
cently by his marvelous abilities as a composer 
and pianist. He is a little more than 9 years 
old, and, at a recent musicale, a friend of his 
stood up at the platform and said that any 
one who desired pencil and musical paper 
might have them to write out “ themes,” which 
the boy would be happy to develop. The 
challenge was taken up. One of those who 
asked for a sheet of musical paper was Oscar 
Comettant, the famous musical critic. No less 
than 18 themes, some of which were recondite 
and all unpublished, were sent up. Cesarino 
read them over as if they were letters he had 
just received. He then put them aside and pro 
ceeded to arrange them. This he did with the 
utmost facility and a variety that was astound- 
ing. Not a hitch or false note occurred 
Gounod, the composer, lent an attentive and 
critical ear. The house, when the trial was 
gone through, was overborne by its enthusiasm 
A number of amateurs scaled the platform 
and crowded round the prodigy. He gayly 
nodded in acknowledgment of the plaudits, 
and then ran into the greenroom to amuse 
himself with the good-humored and unkempt 


poodle. 


—_———_- seem 
A Swan's Song. 


Every one must be familiar with the old 
legend of the dying swan’s song alluded to in 
Gibbon’s well-known madrigal: 

“The silver swan, who living had no note 

When death approached untock'd her silent throat 
and few lovers of music as they hear the lines 
can help calling to mind the image of the dying 
Mozart, spending his last breath in singing his 
own “ Requiem,” or of Malibran literally sing- 
ing herself to death. But there is extant a 
story (related by a French chronicler) of a still 
more curious embodiment of the legend. It is 
said ofa certain Mdile. de Limeuil, a maid of 
honor at the French court, that she expired in 
the act of singing to a violin accompaniment 
“When the hour of her death had arrived, she 
sent for her valet, such as all the maids of 
honor have, and he was called Julien, and 
played very well on the violin. ‘Julien,’ said 
she, ‘take your violin and play to me contin- 
ually until you see me dead, the “ Defeat of 
the Swiss,” as well as you are able; and when 
you are at the passage, “ All is lost,” sound it 
four or five times as piteously as you can 
which the other did, while she herself assisted 
him with her voice. She recited it twice, and 
then turning on the other side of her pillow, 
said to her companions, ‘All is lost this time, 








as well I know,’ and thus died.” 
Leopold I, of Germany went out of this world 
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in a similar fashion to the above. He was a 
most devoted lover of music, and sustained an 
orchestra of unrivaled perfection and magnifi- 
cence up to the very moment of his death. 
Feeling that his end was fast approaching, he 
sent for his band, ordered them to commence 
a symphony, which they played till he expired 
to the accompaniment of a full orchestra. 
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Mapleson and the Stockholders. 


There appears to be at least one level-headed 


} 


distinguished professors of the instrument in 
Germany. This “album” has deen published, 
|and contains many fine works. But it is the 
| novelty of the idea that will strike every organ- 
ist, and more especially the good-will and in- 
| terest displayed in the event by every performer 
| and composer of mark in Germany. Natur- 
| ally enough, the volume displays the state of 
|organ playing, and organ composing now 
| prevailing in that country, and is, therefore, 
extremely interesting. 


ee 
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Theodore Thomas was once advised by a 
hall manager, in reply to the inquiries as to 
the prospects of success, that they were first 
rate if he brought two good end men. 

Richard Wagner's ill health will prevent his 
personal direction of the trilogy at Her Maj- 
esty's Theater in London this season, as was 
| contemplated when the scheme was first pat 
forward. 

In the singing of the Passion Music Recita- 
tives at the May Festival, Mr. Candidus took 
the high notes A and B flat three hundred and 
sixty-two times in the course of the evening— 








stockholder among the gentlemen who control 
the New York Academy of Music, and he is | EnGinne ucts Venseeww’ Gesecteties. (6 fal unparalleled—and yet he sang just as 


quoted as saying, in an “interview”: “We! The sixth annual meeting of the Indiana | Superbly at the matinee the day following. 
give Mr. Mapleson the house for nothing; we | Music Teachers’ Association will be held at| The ear is queer. Sometimes it hears the 
heat it and light it, and guarantee that Patti| Logansport, Ind., on June 26th, 27th, 28th, | faintest murmurs of the zephyr: again it is 
shall be a $44,000. Now, in addition to} and 29th. Among those who are to take part | oblivious to thunder-like noises. A young 
that, Mr. Mapleson wants us to pay $4 a seat|in the proceedings are the following: Miss | lady hears an invitation to go to the opera, 
to hear her sing. Possibly he may want us to| Bessie L. Hough, Franklin; subject, “ Con| even if given in the lowest of whispers, but 
pay bim a salary beside. That's a pretty steep | Espressione; Mrs, Lizzie M. Taylor, Bloom- | don't hear at all the loud call of her mother to 
price for opera. It is a large price for men to| ington, “ Frauds; Miss Princess L. Clark, | go and sweep the sitting-room. 
pay who — aoe — to in —— <t Ft. Wayne, “ Musical Melange;" J. M. Dun-| Madame Gerster so overcame a society 
are ret " k f F a etfal he . ” _ : ne 6 jgan, Franklin, “Our Profession; J. F. | young man in Washington with her singing of 
ia ae ae eae eee * “_° ~| Reese, Frankfort, “ Honest Teachers ;"' J. F. |“ S'wanee River,” that he rushed out of the 
olders wi Ce ®.. t ver seats ae er the | Kinsey, Fort Wayne," Normal Masic Schools;” | opera-house and bought all the flowers he 
fo Nos sags: reer Whe sents mp ee? “a get J. A. Fields, Logansport, “ Pupil’s Practice ; "| could lay hands on, not waiting for the florist's 
or ¢ ° oo a ey he me is a in| W. J. Stabler, Salem, Oregon, “The Use and | twine, but tying them up in his new silk hand- 
view of our experienc, the other opera-house | Ase of the, Pedals; ” H. 8. Perking, Chica-|Kercie, to delight the songstress 
creature of the are. ome imagination who | Betent’ ened o. tile, “Musical Reowled . _He sat at the piano, and she stood beside 
said this; it sounds much like a newspaper " d Mist ke “att i ‘Tea hers :”’ Chas Weint. him, her hand lovingly lying on his shoulder. 
Sar AB gan et iy jan Bay woes gy ee Hilly ee | He was running over the accompaniment to 
mans view of t tuat | brod, Richmond, “ Duties of the Piano-forte | ;. The Lost Chord.” “ How I do love Sullivan's 





= 
The Root & Son's Music Co. 





Root & Son's Music Co., of Chicago, have 
purchased a building at 200 Wabash avenue, 
and are remodeling and fitting it up in the best 
of style. The building is 80 feet front by 50 feet 
deep, and four stories high. The first floor is 


| Ind. 


| Teacher;” Frank R. Webb, Lima, Ohio, “ The 
| Pipe Organ;” W. H. Mershon, Wabash, 
|“ Concert of Action.” There will be two con- 
certs, one of which will be given by Prof. Otto 
A. Schmidt, the eminent violinist and pianist, 
formerly of St. Louis, Mo., now of Richmond, 
The officers of the association are: 
President, M. Z. Tinker, Evansville; Secretary, 


| work; don’t you, Julia dear?” he asked, look- 
ing up in her eyes. “ Yes, I do, Gus—didn't 
he just pound the life out of Ryan, though?” 
Then he kissed her.—Syracuse Times. 


One of our esteemed professors says his 
| wife is not at all msthetic. He says she does 
| not even know the fitness of things. For only 


W. J. Stabler, New Castle; Treasurer, Miss | the other day he brought home a real funny 


used for sheet music and music books, the second . a . 
floor for pianos and organs, and the third and | Bessie L. Hough, Franklin. ~ Bp 
fourth stories for small instruments and repair- | ™!ttee : G. M. Cole, Richmond ; W. T. Gifte, 
ing. The management of this house isin charge | Logansport; W. F. Heath, Fort Wayne. 

of Mr. Church, nephew of the well known Jobn | 
Charch, of Cincinnati. He is quite young to 
have the responsibility of so large a business, >0UR: MUSICAL: HOPPER kK 
but having been schooled in one of the most E 
successful houses in the country, and possess- | 
ing all the natural business qualifications of | a 
his uncle, he will undoubtedly enroll himself | When I mold? 

with the first business men.—American Art| The defects of great men are the consola- 
Journal. tion of dunces. 


Adam was not evicted for non-payment of 
rent, but for contempt of the landlord. 

The following letter is much on the plan of | , Always there is a black spot in our sunshine; 
some occasionally received by our publishers | 't is the shadow of ourselves.— Carlyle. 
describing (?) the particular composition de-| If you are slandered never mind it; it will 
sired: | all come off when it is dry.— President Finney. 

Johann Strauss, the king of waltz writers, | A breath sometimes destroys a 
recently received the following letter from | chances, especially if he has 
Paris: “ Sir—I am one of your greatest admir-| garlic, 
ers, and I reckon you to be a greater composer 
than either Lecocg or Suppe. Some few days 








+ sees 


Perfectly Plain, 


oung mans 
een eating 


| whom was 


Program Com- | 


Song of the cheese—“ Will you love me| 


|his ticket. 
“Well, I'll be bound,” remarked the man to | 


ago I heard one of your waltzes that pleased 
me very much indeed. 


name of it. Itcommences thus, I believe: Tiriri, 
tiriri, tiriri, tiriri, diduum, diriduum, diridi, 
dirida. I hope you will recognize it and send 
it to me, Always yonrs, etc., ete.” Naturally 
enough, the maestro Strauss is still trying to | 
discover which of his numerous waltzes gives 
the idea to the listener of tirtri, tiriri, ete 
is to be doubted whether he will ever solve 
mystery. 


the | 


an 


A Valuable Testimonial. 





August Gottfried Ritter, organist of the 


I would like to have | 
it, but, unfortunately, I have forgotten the 


It | 


fetters still. 


‘It is astonishing what advanced steps the 
Americans are taking in music,” says the 
London Court Journal. 


Those who have few affairs to attend to are 


they talk.— Montesquieu. 


Experiments in the telegraphic transmission 
of church services are nothing new in this 
country, but the fashion is beginning to spread | 
among our friends across the Atlantic. A few | 
weeks ago a successful experiment of this | 
kind was made at Brighton, England. 


quoted the line, ‘‘ Chains of gold are | 








motto for his dining-room that had worked on 
it, “ Nature abhors a vacuum,” supposing she 
| knew where to hang it; but she didn’t, for he 
found it hanging over his own picture in the 
parlor that very afternoon. 


| A firm in Stuttgart has, it is said, just pat- 
} ented a new “muffler” which can be attached 
| to any piano, and which will subdue the tone 
| so that the instrument shall not be heard be- 

yond the apartment in which it is being played 

or shall be quite dumb. Some Sout nd 
| music dealer should import a large stock of 
/these attachments. They will be in demand 
|in that locality within a year, if all reports 
| can be relied upon.— Ex. 

Whenever I observe an individual applaud- 
‘ing a concert number rather more vociferously 
‘than the circumstances warrant, I conclude 
| either that he is afraid of not getting his mo- 
| ney’s worth, or else that he is a dead-head par- 
_tisan of the company, and wishes to pay for 
The persons who persistent! 
pound their unoffending palms after the bul 
of the audience has relapsed into silence, 
deserves to be dumped into the lake. They 
should remain away from places of amusement 
until they learn how to conduct themselves 
sensibly. —Saturday Evening Herald, Chicago. 

The foreman of an Iowa newspaper got a 


| great speakers. The less men think the more | description of a young ladies’ concert mixed 


with a ‘‘short-horn sale.” The report as printed 


be the paper said: “ The concert given last 


evening by sixteen of Storm Lake's most beau- 
tiful and interesting young ladies was highly 
appreciated. They were elegantly dressed 
and sang ina most charming manner, winning 
the plaudits of the entire audience, who pro- 
nounced them the finest short-horns in the 





Washington Irving, in one of his delightful | country. A few of them are of a rich brown 


cathedral at Magdeburg, recently celebrated | books, my that the man who talks everlast- | color, but the majority are spotted rere een 
Several of the heifers were fine-bodied, 
tight-limbed animals, and promises to prove 
good property.” 
for his health, 


his jubilee on the completion of his fiftieth | ingly and promiscuously, who seems to have | white. 
year of professional work. One of the pres- | an exhaustless magazine of sound, crowds so | 
ents offered was an “album,” containing fifty- | many words into his thoughts that he always 


The foreman is now traveling 
four pieces for the organ written by the most! obscures and frequently conceals them, 
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PorvtaR Prices.—One for a crown—the 
Prince of Wales. Two for assent—a bridal 
couple, Three for ache water—a trio at the 
medicinal springs. Four for a pound—~a quar- 
tet of pugulists. Five “for a song’ —a quintet 
of vocalists. Six for two quarters—a half 
dozen pupils for six months. Seven for a far 
thing—the stars of the Pleiades. Eight for a 
center-piece—burners for au octagonal chan- 
delier. Nine for a soent apiece~the Muses 
each in search of a favorite perfume. Ten 
for a “ mill” —a half score of boxers. 





New Books and Magazines. 


Robert Goldbeck, the well-known teacher, com- 
ary | and pianist, has entered the field of journal- 
sm in the publication of a neat little quarto called 
Goldbeck's Instructor. The number before us 
is laid outinto the following departments: Teach- 
ers’ Notes; The Piano; Lessons in Playing and Sing- 
ing; Harmony, ete., ete. It seems to be ‘especially 
intended for the use of teachers, though doubtless 
will prove of use to amateurs and students as well. 


Tue JuNeE CENTURY.—The reputation of The Cen- 
tury Magazine as an art educator is emphasized in 
the June number by a brilliant frontispiece portrait 
of Cardinal Newman, engraved by Cole, from Ra- 
ee etching after Ouless's portrait; by the inimita- 

ly racy and breezy sea sketches of the opening 
illustrated paper entitled “Around Cape Horn,” 
and by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer’s article on 
“Wood Engraving and the Oontury Prizes.” The 

rize comparing» accompanying this paper sustain 

he opinion of the committee that the results of 

the second year's competition show marked im- 

rovement over the competition of 188, and the 

agazine renews the competition for the coming 
year with an additional prize, in earnest of its pur- 
pose to encour beginners. The editorial an- 
nouncing this third offer declares that “it is safe 
to regard as confirmed that the present high state 
of the art (of engraving) in America is not acci- 
dental, but is in the constitution of the national 
mind and hand,” 

Other notable illustrated articles in the June num- 
ber are: The concluding paper on “Opera in New 
York,”’ by Richard Grant White, containing por- 
traits of Mario, Grisi, Louisa Pyne, Brignoli, * mal 
coni, Piccolomini, Parepa Rosa. Kellogg, Patti, Nils- 
son, Lucea, Anna Louise Cary, Minnie Hauk, and 





Gerster; the first of two papers on “The Bee-Pas- | 
tures of California,” by John Muir, who writes with | 


stimulating enthusiasm of the flowery fields and 
honey-makers of the California bee-ranches; and a 
shortarticle by Robert W.Welch on ‘‘Marble Mining 


in Carrara,’’ which has supplied sculptors with the | 


best material for statues for nineteen hundred 
years, 

An interesting biographical study of Cardinal 
Newman, by Paul, the well-known English pub- 
lisher, will found in this number; also, the sec- 
ond part of Carlyle's “‘Reminiscences;”’ a strong 
article by Godkin, of the Nation, on “The Danger 
of an Office-holding Aristocracy,’’ “The Coloniza- 
tion of Palestine,”” by J. Augustus Johnson, and 
“In a Chinese Theater,’’ by Geo, H. Fitch, 

The serials by Howells and Mrs. Burnett grow in 


interest. Miss Woolson concludes her Roman story, | : 
| though more carefully written both as to its words | 


“ The Streets of the Hyacinth."’ Other stories, with 
poems by various writers, together with the val- 
uable departments, make up a magazine of unusual 
merit and beauty. 


8t. Nicnouas for June opens with a charming 


frontispiece illustration by W. T. Smedley, entitlea | 


“Mr. Longfellow and his Boy Visitors,’’ accompany- 
ing an account by Hezekiah Butterworth of a visit 
raid the poet, ty before his death, by some 

s from a Boston school. Lucy Larcom also con- 
tributes an article full of reminiscence and pleasant 
anecdote of Longfellow and his relations with ehil- 
dren, interesting to cld and young alike. ‘Seals 
and Seal-hunting in the North Atlantic’ is an en- 
tertaining paper by Ernest Ingersoll, strikingly il- 
lustrated with twelve gs by D. C. Beard, J. C. 
Beard, W. Taber, and M. J. Burns. 

Jessie McDermott has engrossed and illustrated 
a quaint five-page poem by Eva L. Ogden, entitled 
“The Maid of Honor,” being the subsequent his- 
tory of the maid whose nose was nipped off by the 
black-bird in the nursery legend. 

Then there is a story, called ‘‘ The Witch-trap,” 
by Dr. Felix L. Oswald, of a remarkable living trap. 

rs. Dodge has a bright little illustrated poem, ‘The 
Bee-charmer,”’ and this installment of her serial 
story, “Donald and Dorothy.’’ contains three chap- 
ters of accumulating interest, treating, respectively, 
of a “G. B.C.,” a@ rifle-maich, and an adventure 
with a mad dog. A capital story for boys is “The 
Whirligig Club,” a bicycle story, in which the hero 
rides his machine across a railroad bridge at night 
to save an express train. 

Besides all this, the number contains an account 
ofa “Tub-race at Point-no-Point,”’ and of “ A Cu- 
rious Rolliug Bridge "’; ‘‘ Mary Jane Tells About the 
Spicers’ Cows"’; and Aunt Fanny tells the very 
little folk about “‘Mayo’s Mice.”’ Near the end of 
the number is a report of the Agassiz Association. 

There are nine full-page pictures in the June St. 

, aud in all, seventy-three illustrations. 





DEPARTMENT. 
NEW MUSIC. 





VOCAL. 


The Winding. A Song for Mezzo-Soprano. Words 
With beautiful Chromo-Lithograph Title Page. 


Mr. Bischoff is one of the most successful concert 
} song writers in America. His music is always 
| goo . He has the happy faculty of writing so as to 
| 





it the popular fancy, and at the same time to at- 
| tract the attention of professional artists and mu 
| stclans. His songs are models of musicianly wri 
ting. The words and music agree perfectly. The 
uaintness and charm of his latest song, “THe 
/INDING,” isindiscribable. Although the publish 
ers are now printing Mr. Bischoff's other songs by 
| the thousands, we are confident in our assertion 
| that this will soon surpass them all in popularity. 


The mellow sunlight slumbered 
Thro’ the leaves aboye her head, 
As she sat by the cottage casement 
A winding her searlet thread 
Gold-Robin in the elm tree sang 
His sweetest, merriest strain 
While the young man knelt before her 
And held the tangled skein. 


Bonnie Boys in Blue. Solo, Duct, and Chorus. Words 
and Music by M. H. Rosenfeld. Price 35 cts. 
This is a song in the march form, having a 
pleasing and attractive melody. It is a favorite 
|} song among the minstrels, and has already been 
“adopted " by several of them. It is a stirring pa 
triotic song, and just the thing for the times 


| The Brave Old Oak. Baritone Song. Words by 
H. F,. Chorley. Music by Walter Firestone 
Price 30 cts 

A new setting of this good old English poem 
| Mr. Firestone’s music and arrangement is quite 
worthy the poem, and will delight baritone and 
contralto singers. It is not difficult, and can be 
made very effective even by singers of moderate 
attainments. 





| 
Visions of the Old Home. Song and Chorus. Words 
by A. H. Davis. Music by Dr. 0. C. Tobey 


| Price Fe 30 cts. | 


| Dreaming a dream of the old home, 
Deeaming 80 sweetly to-night, 
Visions come thronging around her, 
| Thrilling her soul with delight. 


A pretty song and chorus of the popular grade 


}and music than many of them. 


| VM Seek a Four-Leaved Clover. Words by Samuel | 


Lever. Music by Jane Artes. Price 30 ets. 
| This song is founded upon a superstition that 
| have endowed the four-leaved shamrock with such 
| magical powers or qualities that whoever finds one 
| is enabled to accomplish his most earnest desire 
The refrain of the song is as follows 

Oh, I would play th’ enchanter’s part, 
In casting bliss around 

Oh, not a tear nor aching heart, 
Should in the world be found. 


LATE ENGLISH SONGS. 


with additional marks of expression, phrasing, and 
breathing points by Freperic Archer, 


Haymaking. 

Michael Watson. Price... , oe oes SO. 
The Sparrow's Ditty. 

FredericArcher. Price.................. 35 cts. 
in Our Bright Fairy Boat. 

Charlies Gounod, Price.. ; 35 cts. 
Won by a Rose. 

Joseph L. Koeckel. Price.. 40 ets. 
The Beating of My Own Heart. 

G@, A. Maciarren. Price . .... 40 ets. 
There is a Green Hill Far Away.—(Sacred.) 

Charlies Gounod. Price on TERT 





am Waiting. 
Frederick Birch. Price....,.........0...++- 40 cts, 


by Jean Wilson. Music by J. W. Bischoff. | 


Price .. 50 cts. 


| exists among the Irish peasantry, that the fairies | 


Edited and adapted to every species of voice, | 


Angus Mac Donald. 


4. Roeckel, Price ve 40 ote, 
True Till Death. 
Alfred Scott Gatty. Price. 10 cts, 
Golden-Heart's Test. 
Frederic Archer, Price ; 40 cts 


SACRED MUSIC. 


Gloria in Excelsis. Chorus, by W. F. Sherwin. 
Price 40 cts, 
This is the latest addition to the fast becoming 

popular ‘‘ Choir Services,” by Mr. Sherwin. It has 

all the spirit and fire requisite to a proper setting 
| of these words, and by many is considered the 


| best of the set 





| In Heavenly Love Abiding. Price 20 cts. 
This is an adaptation of a beautiful melody by 
| Spohr just added to Beautiful Melodies by Popu- 
|} lar Composers Arranged and Adapted to Favorite 


|} Hymns,’ by W. F. Sherwin. It makes a fine solo 
| for soprano or tenor 

| Softly Now the Light of Day. Music by W. Warren 
Graves Price 35 cts 


Composers seem never to tire of setting these 


beautiful words rhis is an arrangement as sung 
by the Quartet Choir of the Presbyterian Church, 
| at Evanston, Illinois, of which the composer is the 
} Organist 


Love Not the World. Solo for Contralto or Baritone, 


By Arthur Sullivan. Price 0 cts, 

A most effective solo by this distinguished au- 
thor, which will commend itself to all who are 
lovers of good church musi 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC. 
Heel and -Toe Polka. —(0l/rett: 


Charles L, Lewts. 





We have just added the above to our set of orches- 
i tra musik It is already in use by several bands, 
jand is a favorite with those who indulge in the 
i “light fantastic An arrangement for piano will 


shortly appear 


FOR PIANO. 


When Jesus Comes. Variations of P. P Bliss’ well 
known and beautiful Melody, by Clarence D, 
Rose. Price 75 cts 


This isa brilliant arrangement of Mr. Bliss’ cele 





| The melody is admirably 

| and Mr. Rose has taken 

nd given us a most beauti- 

variations are of medium 

| howy, never hiding the mel 

| i marked and prominent 
intruns ind arpe rgios 





Greeting to Spring. Idy! for Piano. by E. B. Phelps 





Price 10 cts 
A most charming morceau for the Piano, of mod 
erate difficulty, requir rood taste and nice ap 
reciation, mor chnical execution, to 
ring out its ma It is a composition 
that we « m ecommend to all lov 
ers of beautiful music Teachers will find it of 


Meditation.—( Ein Gedenblatt.) Gustave Lange, Op. 
; Ir 


2b ice 40 cts. 
“ Meditation is an easy, flowing movement in 
98 measure, between the third and fourth grades 
| of difficulty Itis in Lange's usually pleasing and 
} popular styl 
| 


The Chicago Ladies’ Waltz. For the Piano. with 


Violinad lib, By H Schmoll. Pric« 40 cts. 

This waltz is already rreat favorite in Chicago, 
| and is played at a | th wshionable assemblies. A 
| Violin” part accompanies waltz, although the 
| piece is complete without it It is handsomely 


printed, with a beautifully colored title-page 


PIANO AND VIOLIN. 


| Rayon du Soleil Galop. Dorn. Price 0 cts 
‘*To Thee’’ Waltz. Waldteufel. Price 0 ets 
Mascotte Polka. Audran. Price 0 ets 
Five Minutes Polka. Frueling. Price 0 cts 
The above are all easy and instructive pieces for 


the piano and violin rhey have proved of especial 
help to beginners upon both instruments, and are 
also used with success by teachers of dancing. 
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Words by LOUISE M. 
GENTLY. 
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per-fumes of crushed ros - es sweet, That ne’er thro’ life 


As blush-ing - ly see Young Love 
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bliss - ful joy, Like that of saints  a-bove. 
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(Harvtes Herz, ) 


MAZURAHA. 


EDMUND ABESSER, Op. 269, No. 6. 
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TH. GIESE. Op. 160. No. 6. 
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WHEN EYELIDS CLOSE. 
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‘mid the gath-’ring dark - ness The wea-ried eye-lids close, 
‘mid the gath-ring dark ~- ness The wea-ry  eye-lids close, 
ros- es now are bloom-ing, A - las! they 





are not thine; 

















































































































all a- round is si - lent, Is hushed in sweet re - 
close no more to op - en, To break that dread re 
si-lent is thy sing - ing, Thy light no 


pose; Full many a_ ten -der thought will creep With - in 
- pose; How bit -ter are the tears 
more shall shine; And now the spring has come 


the heart o’er- 
that flow, The friends for - sak - en 
a-gain, How - ev - er _ pre - sent 
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come by sleep, When ’mid the gath-’ring dark-ness The wea-ty eye - lids close. 
on - ly know, When ’mid the gath’-ring dark-ness The wea-ry eye - lids close. 
is thy pain, For si-lent is thy sing - ing, Thy light no more will shine. 
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BEAUTIES OF 
Sacred Song 


This oy new collection of the best Sacred 
Songs of the day, will be a most valuable addition 
to our libraries, and is full of gems. 

Among the authors we notice the names of Gou- 
nod, Sullivan, Marzials, Abt, Thomas, Smart, and 
Pinsuti, and there are more than 30 others of good 
repute. Gounod’s “Green Hill far away,’ Faure’s 
“Palm Branches,”’ and Abt’s “Above the Stars,” 
indicate the high character of the compositions, 
which are 58 in number. 


Price $2.00 Boards; $2.50 C oth. 


THE BANNER 
OF VICTORY 


This inspiring title belongs to a new SONG BOOK 
for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, just out. Itis by Abbey & 
Munger. who made a decided success in their last 
book, “ WHITE Roses," and who, in this new compil- 
ation, furnish a number of the sweetest melodies 
ever placed in a collection of the kind. 160 pages, 
and about as many songs, many of them adapted to 
the Prayer Meeting, as well as to the Sunday School. 
Price 35 cts. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE NORWAY 


MUSIC ALBUM. 


By FORESTIER and ANDERSON. 


A collection of wierd, strange, and yet eeongey 
captivating Songs and Melodies from the land of Ole 
Bull; just the music that inspired his imagination. 
Norse and English words. A musical novelty that 
will delight lovers of what is wild, rich, and ro- 
mantic in legend and song. Price $2.50. 








GARFIELD’S FUNERAL MARCH. Fine portrait. 40 cts. 


ROBERT FRANZ’ ALBUM OF SONG. 


Old and new. Approved by the master himself. 

A book in which every note isagem. German and 

English words. A hundred exquisite songs. $2.00 
8; $2.50 cloth. 





HERALD OF Praise. For choirs and conventions. $1. 


THE IDEAL, |? $°).: 

s L. O. Emer- 
son. Is the best'Singing School book of the distin- 
guished author. Admirable collection of inter- 
esting, wide-awake, effective music, combined ina 
fy a yor and thorough course. Ideal success in an 
deal singing class will result from using the 





Sone Betis. Forcommon schools. Emerson. 50 cts. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


ANTEEX BARP, ($1.25). W. O. Perkins. 
EMERSON'S 200E OF ANTHEMS, 
AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK, senincyand’anvey: 
Gry GLEANER. ($1.00). J. M. Chadwick. 
PEREINS’ ANTHEM 200K, soy. 


At this season, choirs are much in need of new An- 
thems. In the above five books will be found all that 
a See be needed, and of the very best quality. 

Excelient Anthems and easy Choruses will also be 
found in Emerson's new HERALD OF PRAISE ($1.00); 
in J. P. Cobb’s Festrvat Cuorvus Boox ($1.25); in 
Zerrahn’s INDEX ($1.00); in Tourjee’s CHorRUs CHOIR 

$1.50); in Perkins’ TEMPLE ($1.00); and in Emerson’s 
/OICE OF WORSHIP ($1.00). 


MALE VOICE CHOIR! 


Price—(JUST OUT )—5S0 ets. 

A new book of Sacred or ‘‘ Gospel Songs’’ for male 
voices, by L. 0. EMERSON. It is a very compre- 
hensive, finely edited and arranged book, with 91 
good pieces, and 112 large pages. The music is of 
Sor Soe in no way difficult—a very satisfying 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 














MUSIC BOOKS 
WORTH HAVING. 


We call the attention of all lovers of musie to the 
following choice collection of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music, many of which have reached enormous 
sales. They are by far the best collections of music, 
in bound volumes, published in this country. De- 
seriptive catalogue, with list of contents of each 
volume, sent on application. 


GOLDEN LIBRARY SERIES. 


PIANO MUSIC. 


Golden Chord, 


Over 60,000 have been sold. 


Golden Circle. 


Immensely Popular Piano Pieces. 


Golden Hours, 


The Latest Collection of Piano Music. 


Piano Treasures, -« 


For more advanced players. 


Golden Leaves and Blossoms, 


Easy pieces for Piano or Reed Organ, by C. KINKLE. 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
Song Diamonds, 


A fine Collection of Popular Songs. 


Song Treasures, 


Contains many Gems by the Best Writers. 


J 
Ideal Gems of English Song, 
The Latest and Best Collection. 
Each of the above volumes contain 224 pages, 
sheet music size, from 100 to 200 pieces. Price $2.00 
bound in boards, $2.50 in cloth, $3.00 in cloth and 
full gilt, with gilt edges, an elegant gift edition. 


DOLLAR LIBRARY SERIES, 
Fireside Favorites, 


Beautiful and Popular Songs with Choruses. 


Pianists Pastime, 


New and Choice Piano-Forte Music. 


Pearls of Song. 


New and Standard Ballads. 


Queen of the Waltz, 


Brilliant, New, and Popular Waltzes. 

















Musical Evenings. 


New and Popular Music for Violin and Piano. 


Fresh Garlands, 


Easy Music for Piano-Forte or Parlor Organ. 


The Quartette Club, 


Popular Secular Quartets for Mixed Voices. 


Opera at Home. 


Brilliant Potpourris on Favorite Operas. 


Two Musical Friends. 


Piano Duets for Two Performers. 


Echoes from England, 


The Latest English Songs. 

Reed Organ Companion. 
New Music for Parlor Organ. 
Each of the above volumes contain from 80 to 100 


ages, sheet music size. Price $1.00 bound in boards, 
fo in flexible cloth, red edges. 


Mailed on receipt of price. 
8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, O., and CHICAGO, ILLS. 


BEAUTIFUL SONGS 





Fourth of July, 


“Hail the Day of Freedom's Birth,” Chorus, 
with “‘Hail Columbia” for Pianoforte 
accompaniment.—Suerwin. Price, 5e. 


** Day of Columbia’s Glory.”—Roor. Chorus, 


with solos. Price, 50c. 
“Our Starry Banner.’”’—Fox. Beautiful song 
and chorus. Price, 30c. 

| “Fiag of the Constellation.”—Crospy. 
Price, 30c. 
“Starry Fiag Our Nation’s Pride.”’—Grecc. 
Song and chorus Price. 30c. 


“Voices of Freedom.”—Buiss. Quartet for 
male voice. Price, 300, 


“Star Spangled Banner.”—Old Melody. 
Quartet or chorus (octavo form) for male 
voices. Price, 5c. 


Any of the above will be sent by mail to any 
address, postpaid, on receipt of marked price. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


ARCHER'S 
ORGAN BOOK! 


A COLLECTION OF SHORT PIECES 


FOR 


CHURCH OR REED ORGANS, 


WITH OR WITHOUT PEDALS, 
BY 


FREDERIC ARCHER. 








This work, prepared by the eminent musician who 
has been called “ England’s most distinguished or- 
ganist,’’ is beyond all question the most valuable 
collection of the kind that has ever been issued from 
the musical press. Mr. Archer has given to the work 
his most careful attention. His acknowledged skill 
in arranging and composing music for the organ, 
together with his personal acquaintance with al] of 
the most EMINENT MUSICIANS OF EUROPE (most of 
whom have contributed to this work), has enabled him 
to produce a collection of ORGAN Music, which Mr. 
Archer himself even, will find it difficult, if not im- 
possible to rival. 


Elegantly printed from engraved plates. 
Large pages, clear type and durably bound. 
Price, $2.00 

Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.,, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Standard Choruses 


This well-known series embraces 170 of the most 
celebrated choruses of the masters. Among the 
yieces recently added to this series are the Verdi's 

equiem Mass choruses and a number of Wagner's 
works. The choruses of ‘ Elijah’’ and ‘* Messiah ”’ 
are also in this series. Prices very low—from 6 to 
15 cents. Full lists free. 








In ordering, please specify that you want Chureh 
& Co’s Standard Series. 





JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
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GOSPEL AYMNS COMPLETE. 


1,2, Zand 4. 


H. Combined, (1, 2 and 3 
without duplicates,) and the New Book jus 
issued, G. HM. No. 4. The largest collection of 
favorite devotional Songs extant. Without a rival 
for Gospel Meetings and Prayer Meetings. 

Music Edition, in Boards, $90 per 100. 
Word ad «6 “ $25 per 100. 

Add 10 cents on Music, and 2 cents on Word Edition, 
if ordered by Mail. 


MP Specimen Pages and Catalogues with full list 
of Publications sent free on request. 


The Prince of Song, 


A COLLECTION OF SACRED AND SECULA 
MUSIC FOR 


ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED 
Singing Classes, 


j Choirs, 
Institutes, ana 
Conventions. 
C. C. CASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 


PRICE PER COPY, MAILED FREE, 75 CENTS. 
PER DOZEN, BY EXPRESS, $7.50. 


"CHORUS CASTLE,” 


By. Geo. F’. Root. 
FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, 
AND CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


It contains a large variety of strong, bright and 
grand choruses, secular and sacred, and elegant 
glees and part songs, humorous and sentimeutal. 


(@P- EVERY PIECE TESTED. -—@Bqy 
** Chorus Castle’’ is filled with music for practice 
and public performance; there is no space devoted 
to elementary work. In conjunction with “ The 
Realm of Song,”’ the “Chorus Castle” affords a 
glorious outfit for every teacher and conductor in 
the coming musical campaign . 
Examine ‘‘ Chorus Castle ;’’ if you have not 
already seen ‘‘ Palace of Song’’ examine that also. 
Price of each by mail 75 cents; $7.50 a dozen by 
express. Specimen of either book sent postpaid on 
receipt of 75 cents. 


Containing G. 





CHURCH ANTHEMS 


is a valuable collection of church 
musie for all choirs and lovers of 
sacred song. 192 pages, extra large | 
size; $7.50 oad dozen by express; 
single copy by mail 75 cts 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, G 


JUST OUT! 


The Musical Quiver, 


The most complete collection of sacred and se- 
cular music for singing classes, choirs, institutes, 
and conventions, 
By L. 8. LEASON and W. A. LAFFERTY. 
The authors of this work have been engaged for 
years in conducting institutes and conventions. 
Having used all of the standard works, they have 





—THE— 


Marvelous organinA 





This instrument is a wonderful triumph of inven- 
tive skill, and the most perfect mechanical instru- 
ment that the world has ever seen, both in operation 


and effect; it plays any tune in the most perfect | 


manner. 
No knowledge of music necessary—a child can operate it. 
In point of beauty the Organina is really an orna- 
ment; the case is handsomely gilt decorated, black 
walnut, with nickel-plated trimmings, and curved 


‘ al, s i yery i sting ac- | > ; 
plate glass panel. showing the very interesting ac. | mental, alone worth a year’s subscription. 


tion and operation of the automatic fingers and 
valves. 

Organina, with selection of music, sent upon re- 
ceipt of $10.00. 

Denerisnive catalogue and list of music for Organ- 
ina sent free upon application. 


MUSICAL BOXES 











Upon application we will send descriptive list of 
Music Boxes with names of tunes, which will en- 
er to make your selection the same as from 
stock. 





Our stock of GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
is one of the largest in the country, and as we make 


this branch of our business a specialty, we are en- | cises, and a large supply of music, both vocal and 


abled in many respects to offer 


other houses. 
CorRNETS 


Of the most celebrated makers, such as, Courtois, 
Distin & Besson, as well as medium quality instru- 
ments we pate constantly in stock; also, a complete 
line of other Musical Instruments, such as: 
Violins, Violas, Violonerlios, Double Basses, 
Bones, Guitars, Banjos, Z:thers, Harps, Flutes, 
Piccolos, Piceolo- Flagevtets, Clarionets, Flaqgeo- 
leta, Kifes, Drums, Cymbals, Bugles, Trumpets, 
Post-Ho:ns, Accordeons, Harmonicas, Jews 
Harps, Triangles, Tuning Forks, Tuning Pipes, 
Tuning Hammers, Metronwmes, Bones, Casta- 
nets, Violin and Guitar Cases Lyres, Metalla- 
phones, Xylophones, Music Stends, ete., ete. 

A present selected from the above list can 
not fail to prove acceptable, and will be a source of 
pleasure in the home and social circle, long after 
the holidays are over. 

Send for price lists and catalogue to 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
CINCINNATI. 


Iv aA ie 


Org” 


ONGREGATION. 


inducements over 











carefully noted their defects, and now offer the 
public the most perfect work of the kind ever | 
published. 
Teachers should examine this book before making | 
a selection. | 
Price per dozen by express 
Price per copy, mailed free 

A single 


specimen copy 


mailed to } 
© ceeees coe | 


teachers, on receipt of 
Address all orders to 


C. M. RICE, Publisher, 
SHARON, PA. 





By GEORGE F. ROOT. 











| 








Contains nearly 700 standard Hymns, together with 
Responsive Services, Gospel Songs, and appropriate | 
pieces for special occasions. The most ELEGANT 
HyMN, TUNE AND CHURCH Music Book published. | 
Price, elegantly bound in eloth, $2.00 by mail. A | 
single copy for examination sent post paid on re- | 
ceipt of $1.50. Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


CHURCH’S 


MUSICAL VISITOR 


Is THE 


Most Popular Musical Magazine, 


BECAUSE 


IT APPEALS TO ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE, AMATEUR 
AND PROFESSIONAL, WHETHER SINGER, 
PIANIST, OR STUDENT. 


Its 32 pages are filled monthly with the practical 
suggestions of prominent musical writers—music 
lessons, hints for singers, and discussions of meth- 
ods of teaching. The lighter sketches, stories, 
poems and correspondents. are bright and original, 
and the musical news full and fresh. The music 
pages give five to ten pieces, vocal and ye 
n - 
dition, every subscriber receives free the choice of 


10 ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES. 


The cost, in sheet form, of the music in the Vis- 
ITorR, and Premium, would be about $20. 





Subscription, $1.50 only. 


Mention grade of music preferred, and 
whether vocal or instrumental, and we will know 
which premium to send. Send stamp for specimen 
VisrTor and particulars of premiums. 


JOKN CHURCH & CO.. 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Model Organ Method, 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Containing complete instructions, attractive exer- 





instrumental. Altogether the most 


COMPLETE WORK FOR CABINET ORGANS 


in use. It is a standard, and is preferred by suc- 
cessful teachers everywhere. 


Price, $2.50, by mail. 
Sent to any address, on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 
SELECT CHANTS 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


THE CONGREGATION, 


AND 


THE CHOIR. 


PREPARED BY 


W. F. SHERWIN. 


This work is prepared at the uest of many em- 
inent clergymen and Sunday school superintend- 
ents, who desired a collection, mainly of the Psalms, 
which could be furnished at a low price. We think 
the want is fully met and supplied in the above 
little work. 

Mr. Sherwin’s name is a sufficient guaranty of the 
musical excellence of the work. 


Price per copy, . ‘ ° - $0.10 
Per dozen, . P ° - 1.00 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 








